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NOTES. 


WE do not envy the feelings of Mr. George Curzon 
when he opened the ‘‘ Times” of last Tuesday 
morning. We say Mr. George Curzon because he is 
the loudest and most vehement advocate of that ‘‘ For- 
ward Policy” on the North-West frontier of India 
which was inaugurated by Lords Roberts and Lans- 
downe. For months past the ‘‘Times” has given a 
certain measure of support to this policy of wild ad- 
venture, but since it has become evident that the enter- 
prise will bankrupt India and strain our home resources, 
the ‘‘ Times” has grown lukewarm, and for some few 
weeks past has evidently been inclined to support the 
old, prudent policy of John Lawrence. Ten days ago it 
published the first of a series of articles on our ‘‘ Indian 
Frontier Policy,” and on Tuesday last appeared the 
second of the series, in which the policy of Lord 
Roberts and Mr. George Curzon is finally discredited 
and gbandoned. We can only thank the ‘‘ Times” 
for a volte face which required more courage than is 
commonly attributed to its editor and manager. 


The ‘‘ Times” begins its second article by stating 
‘* that those who have had no practical acquaintance with 
Indian administration in general and frontier affairs in 
particular are apt to jump to the conclusion that we 
ought at once to bring the tribes undef our control and 
establish law and order amongst them.” This is some- 
what hard on Mr. George Curzon, who recently 
asserted that expert opinion was practically unani- 
mous in his favour ; but the summing-up of the matter 
by the ‘‘ Times” is still more damaging to his reputa- 
tion: ‘‘ Those who insist on the necessity of thoroughly 
and permanently pacifying the tribes have evidently no 
idea of the gigantic dimensions of the operation. If 
they imagine that it can be done by simply constructing 
a few roads and military posts, let them study past 
experience and consult the best authorities on frontier 
affairs, and they will probably come to the conclusion 
that nothing short of disarmament and administration 
under British officers will secure the object they have in 
view. This is now frankly admitted by the best- 
informed advocates of the Forward policy, and it is 
only by shutting their eyes to the expenditure in blood 
and treasure which the carrying out of their policy 
would entail that they can conscientiously urge upon 
the Government to embark at once on such a scheme.” 


In order to make its arguments absolutely conclusive 
the ‘“‘Times” deals with the old policy, the policy, as 
we have called it, of Lord Lawrence, and this is what 
it says of that ‘‘old system” of remaining obstinately 
within our administrative frontier and protecting it by 
reprisals and punitive expeditions; ‘The Punjab 
officials, who must be supposed to know most about 
the practical working of the system, declare almost 


unanimously that it is the best system available in the 
circumstances.” And the ‘‘ Times” proves that the 
Punjab officials were right by referring to the statistics 
of the depredations committed under the old order of 
things; ‘‘From the time of the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849 down to 1874—a period of twenty-six years— 
there were only 152 offences requiring the minor 
punitive measures of reprisals and blockades, or about 
six such offences per annum. Among the 152 offences 
were 23 cases of murder without raiding—less than 
one per annum; 28 raids, some of them accompanied 
with murder, z.e., on an average a little more than one 
yearly ; 7 cases of kidnapping, or one in every 3} years; 
51 cases of robbery and theft, and 41 of cattle-lifting, 
z.€., ON an average, putting robbery, theft, and cattle- 
lifting into one category, about 4 cases per annum. 
That is certainly not a very formidable list of crimes for 
an open frontier, extending, as the crow flies, over a 
distance of more than 200 miles, and inhabited by the 
most lawless tribes with which we have come in con- 
tact; and the record appears all the more satisfactory 
when we examine the results of th nitive measures 
adopted. Of the 152 minor no less 
than 138 were effectual in recovering the stolen property 
and exacting fines.” Our readers will forgive these 
long excerpts from so important an article. We take 
it that the Government will now withdraw the support 
it so rashly accorded to Lord Roberts and Mr. George 
Curzon. 


There seems to be no doubt now that the recent 
fighting on the Indian frontier has shown that a 
great many of our staff officers are unfit to command 
troops in the field. The best of Indian papers, the 
‘* Pioneer,” declares that ‘‘the instances where the troops 
have been well handled have been few and far between, 
whilst the occasions of serious blundering have been 
numerous. Happy-go-lucky arrangements were often 
made, more particularly in the matter of rear-guard 
actions, resulting in a few hundred British soldiers and 
Sepoys having again and again to fight desperately to 
save their skins, while within two or three miles were 
thousands of their comrades doing absolutely nothing.” 
‘‘ The Afridis scored” in fact owing to the incompetence 
of the officers in command. é 


Some weeks ago we hinted in these columns-that. the 
behaviour of certain British regiments was being criti- 
cised severely. The criticism went so far, indeed, as fo 
state that our officers preferred Goorkhas and Sikhs to 
Tommy Atkins. The ‘ Pioneer” admits that orders 
were sometimes ‘‘disobeyed or misunderstood” by 
British soldiers, that ‘‘some companies went too far, and 
that others stayed too long when the retirement was 
ordered.” But incompetent leadership explains every- 
thing, and we find that the ‘‘ Civil and Military Gazette” 
agrees with the ‘‘ Pioneer” that ‘‘ the failyges among 
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the .staff-officers‘ must be weedédrout.” In words with 
Englishmen mustragree itiadds: ‘“No.further 
opportunities to rehabilitate their tarnished reputations 
should be permitted to officers who have blundered from 
failure to failure with such deplorable results.” “We 
can only call ‘‘ Name! Name!” as in the House of 
Commons, for the days of hushing up such scandals are 
past. 


Last week we expressed the opinion that the peace 
of the world was not seriously menaced by the naval 
activities in the China Sea. The indeterminate events 
since then justify what we said. Neither the War 
Office nor the Admiralty, we know, is in alarm. Prince 
Henry and his petty squadron sailed for Kiao 
Chiao on a quite reasonable errand. Chinamen killed 
certain German missionaries, and the occupation of the 

rt is part of the reparation to be exacted. 

e rhodomontade of the German Emperor need 
not be taken seriously. It was meant for home 
consumption only. He does not threaten European 
peace. Nor do the Russians desire to disturb it. 
Their ships are in Port Arthur merely because they 
must be, in a business-like manner, somewhere. Ships 
from our own fleet have gone to Port Hamilton, from 
which we withdrew about ten yearsago. Port Hamilton, 
according to experts, is not a good naval station; but 
it is not our only resort. Chusan, which is an excellent 
station, we can have when wanted. We had it once, 
and gave it back to China on condition that we could 
have it again when need arose. It would give us the 
extra coaling and repairing station which we should 
require in time of conflict. As we have a very strong 
squadron in the Far East and a lien on Chusan, the 
conflict is not likely to arise just yet. 


Reuter’s agent at Pekin is a gloomy scribe. Lord 
Salisbury declined the overtures of China to raise 
#16,000,000, on no particular security, and British 
influence, he says, is therefore ‘‘at present nil.” This 
is significant. With four times the trade of the rest 
of the world, a respectable fleet, and a capable min- 
ister at Pekin, British influence is not what it was! 
Supposing Russia lends £16,000,000? The outlay 
may be profitable. Whether M. Witte can raise 
the money with the aid of the faithful French is 
another question. ‘‘ France,” said the late M. de 
Giers, ‘“‘is like a woman who is proud of having 
received attentions from an Emperor.” The financial 
risk may not be so small as Mr. C. C. Macrae declares 
in the ‘‘ Times.” The nature of the risk is shown by 
the amount of the last Chinese loan still in the hands 
of the French underwriters. But it is well to know (in 
the language of chess) when to sacrifice the knight. 


On 23 December Sir John Gorst, the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, made 
one of his most characteristic speeches. It was simply 
a statement of facts, pointed with an impartial contempt 
for persons and things as they are. He said that ele- 
mentary education in Great Britain would never be in 
a satisfactory condition till the standard of age was 
raised. ‘‘ The English boy turned out of the elementary 
school at eleven was not fit to receive that higher techni- 
cal education which developed the Swiss boy into the 
admirable workman that he was.” Then he asked why 
the age was not raised, and answered himself by saying 
that it was not raised and was not likely to be raised 

' for these reasons: ‘‘ The administration of the Govern- 
ment of this country was in the hands of an aristocratic 
party which held its position by the will and favour 
of the imperfectly educated democracy. (Laughter.) 
Which of these two parties could be expected to move 
in the matter? The Government party would not 
because the members of the Government.were selected 
from a class that was not entirely concerned with the 
necessity or desirability of higher education for the 
people. They held the opinion that there were certain 
functions which had to be performed in the modern life 
of civilised communities which were much best per- 
formed by people who were ignorant.” This con- 
temptuous criticism is as delicate as it is true. 


Sir John Gorst did not stop here. He went on to 
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ask«why the democracy*would not move in the matter ? 
“* Because tit was ‘imperfectly instructed and the result 
of imperfect intelligence was that people gave undue 
weight to the present and did not give sufficient weight 
to thefuture.” And then came the best of his criticism. 
‘“How could the Government, the sort of Government 
we had in this country, stir in order to give people what 
they did not want? In order to secure the favour of 
the democracy they had to give people not what they 
most urgently needed, but what they asked for and 
what they wanted.” This is exactly the criticism of 
popular government which Carlyle formulated fifty years 
ago, but unpalatable truths are of slow acceptance, 
and even now Sir John Gorst is as one crying in ‘the 
wilderness. 


The report of the United States Commissioner on 
Pensions for the year ending 30 June, 1897, affords 
material for a terrible jeremiad on the corruption of 
popular government. The amount disbursed during 
the year was, in round figures, £28,000,000 sterling. 
As the years increase since the termination of the Civil 
War, the number of pensioners also increases. There 
are now in round numbers 1,000,000 pensioners, and 
the number is certain to grow largely in the future, for 
there are still 200,000 pension claims awaiting adju- 
dication. According to past experience, we may 
anticipate that between forty and fifty per cent. of these 
claims will be admitted, and the annual pension list will 
then reach £ 30,000,000 sterling. The curious part of 
the matter is that the Southerners do not seem to object 
to being taxed in order to reward their conquerors. 
The truth probably is that they feel that, had they 
conquered, they would have shown themselves even 
less scrupulous. The historians of the future will say, 
we think, that public morality was never at so low an 
ebb as in the United States at the present time, and 
yet that country advances in prosperity and power by 
**leaps and bounds,” which is proof sufficient that the 
private morality is nearly as high as the public morality 
is low. Yet Americans go about praising their form 
of Government. 


English journals seem all to have been taken by sur- 
prise by a letter which the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” published 
from an American named Ballaine, who styles himself 
Adjutant-General, and lives in Washington State. Mr. 
Stead’s book on America made Mr. Ballaine very angry, 
and he wrote to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” apparently to 
prove that Mr. Stead knows nothing of America (which 
scarcely requires to be proved), and that all good 
Americans cherish an undying hatred for England and 
its governing class. The ‘‘Chronicle” meekly turns 
the other cheek to Mr. Ballaine’s unmannerly cuffs ; and 
the London papers in general, with the honourable ex- 
ception of the ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette ” and the ‘‘ Financial 
News,” try to follow the ‘‘Chronicle’s” lead. The 
“St. James’s Gazette” and the ‘‘ Financial News” hint 
pretty plainly that the Americans dislike England be- 
cause they owe England money, but this explanation too 
is inadequate. And yet Mr. Ballaine’s letter only needs 
to be read with an open mind to furnish its own expla- 
nation. Mr. Ballaine hates New York as much as he 
hates London. He detests its corruption, and ascribes 
its foulness—of course falsely—to its large foreign 
population. He loathes the New York ‘‘ mothers who 
sell their daughters to titled libertines.” This could 
have been written by Hugh Price Hughes, and merely 
shows that an American Puritan is just as irrational as 
an English Puritan. Unfortunately the United States 
possesses a larger number of Puritans than England, 
and the ‘‘Praise God Barebones” type is more in 
evidence there than here. It is amusing to note how 
near rigid righteousness is to ‘‘ undying hatred.” 


The Indian medical, law, and civil service students 
whom Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji drew together on Tuesday 
from Bayswater to Bloomsbury might have been better 
employed that afternoon than in talking unmitigated 
rubbish about British rule in India. We have no wish 
to deny that the defects of our rule in India are grave 
and many ; but the resolutions passed at Bloomsbury 
are not creditable to the common-sense, and are indeed 
scarcely compatible with belief in the sanity, of those 
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who proposed or adopted them. The best friends of 
India in this country—they are not so very many—can 
but deplore this last exhibition of Indian silliness. It is 
just the constant use of this kind of blatant, unpractical 
nonsense by some of their number, which discredits 
educated Indians in British eyes. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who presumably understands his Great 
Britain, should have known better than to lend his 
name and countenance to the Baboos of Bloomsbury. 
Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. Caine did well to 
keep out of their way. What, for example, would they 
have had to say to the proposal that the entire civil and 
military establishment in India should be paid by the 
British taxpayer? Is India to enjoy the security, the 
education, and the leading of British rule, and to con- 
tribute nothing whatever to the cost of its emancipation 
from long ages of gloom and misery? Is the physician 
not only to heal the sick, but to find the whole cost of 
the medicine, and finally to give a fee to the patient ? 


We see the Liberal Press (and, for the matter of 
that, much of the Conservative Press) in England 
endeavouring at a very critical moment to secure for 
India the continued freedom of its own Press; when 
up jumps at Bloomsbury a preposterous Mr. Mullick, 
and, amid cries of ‘‘ Down with it!” denounces our 
Government in India as the common enemy of all 
natives of that country, and threatens us with another 
America in India, andanother Boston Harbourin Bombay. 
** Childish rubbish,” it will of course be said. And so it 
is—in Bloomsbury. But translated and circulated in 
the Indian Press, as it will be, it may have quite another 
quality. So cholera germs, though harmless and un- 
fruitful in our colder climate, expand in the heated, 
congenial, and insanitary Indian atmosphere till they 
become fertile centres of epidemic. It is precisely this 
employment of purulent blatherskite by Indians writing 
in their own country which gives countenance to those 
who desire to shackle the Indian Press. ¢ That any 
Indians, in Bloomsbury or out of it, should have chosen 
this particular moment to indulge in it is proof that 
they are more anxious to give vent to their own spleen 
than to advance the interests of their countrymen in 
India. 


We have been surprised by a leading article in the 
‘* Field” of last week. The authority of our contem- 
porary on all matters of sport and amusement stands 
so high that we cannot but criticise its latest pro- 
nouncement. Ina recent case Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
took the bull by the horns and declared outright that, 
at the corner of Peter Robinson’s shop, where a collision 
had taken place, ‘‘no man’s life was safe owing to 
the conduct of the omnibus drivers.” This dictum, 
which only shows Mr. Kerr’s knowledge of London 
streets, is criticised most harshly and most unjustly by 
the ‘‘ Field.” It says that Mr. Kerr’s words must be 
regarded ‘‘as a very serious reflection upon a class of 
men who must be reckoned as the very best coachmen 
in the streets of London. They perhaps more than any- 
body else know the value of give and take in the 
traffic.” This extraordinary and irrational eulogy 
forces us to ask why the drivers of the heaviest and 
strongest vehicles know better than any one else the 
value of give and take. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that omnibus drivers continually presume 
on the weight and strength of their vehicles and push 
light traps and carriages to the kerb or lamp-post 
defences. 


The overwhelming vote of the members of the allied 
trade unions against the terms of settlement proposed 
by the Employers’ Federation seemed at first to negative 
all hope of a speedy conclusion to the Engineering 
dispute. But there are signs that a compromise may 
still be arrived at on the basis suggested in the 
‘*Shipping World.” The proposals are briefly that 
piecework under proper safeguards shall not be opposed 
by the unions, that the latter shall assist the employers 
to get as much work as possible and the most satis- 
factory results from machinery, that there shall be no 
strikes or lock-outs until differences with respect to. 
machinery and workshop. management have been re- 
ferred to the Central Executives of the unions and the. 
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Federation, that there shall be no change in the matter 
of overtime, and the hours question shall be referred to 
a committee, and that in the meantime the men shall be - 
allowed to return to work and the London strike notices 
shall be withdrawn. Sir Christopher Furness, the 
Radical candidate for Sir Frank Lockwood’s vacant 
seat, and an important member of the Federation in the 
North, has expressed his approval of these terms, and 
with the York election imminent it may be expected 
that he will use his influence to persuade the Employers’ 
Federation to adopt them. As the men also seem dis- 
posed to agree to the suggested compromise, it seems 
quite possible that a way out of the deadlock may at 
length be found. 


The candidature of Lord Charles Beresford for the 
seat made vacant by the death of Sir Frank Lockwood 
forbodes the loss of a vote to the Opposition. We 
trust that the event will bring happiness to the Ministry. 
Lord Charles Beresford is one of the men whom 
we should most like to see again in the Housefof 
Commons ; and if the Engineering dispute is not settled 
before the date of the election, there is little doubt that 
he will be returned. 


The trouble in the Far East has had one good result : 
it has markedly lessened the tension between France 
and England on the Niger. There has not been for 
months past any real difficulty at headquarters ; it}was 
the hot-heads on the spot, and their Boulevard following, 
whom M. Hanotaux could not run the risk of offending 
by ordering a retirement from Boussa, a spot which 
ought never to have been occupied, and which, as a 
matter of fact, was occupied contrary to the wishes of 
the French Foreign Office. Now that the attention of 
the over-eager patriots is directed elsewhere we may 
hear any day of the definite settlement of all points in 
dispute. 


The following is, we believe, the outline of the settle- 
ment. The Lagos Hinterland will be defined simply by 
the prolongation northward to the Niger of the present 
Lagos-Dahomey frontier. France will thus get Say 
and the right bank of the river downwards for about a 
hundred kilometres to a point between Bikini and 
Kampa. England, on the other hand, will have Boussa 
and Nikki restored to her, and will be confirmed in the 
possession of Saki and Kishi, Ilesha and Berehere, and 
all the other unimportant points about which the 
evening papers have been making so much fuss during 
the week. It is a fair and just settlement, ensuring to 
us the undisputed possession of all we require for the 
development of our splendid Niger-Benue Empire, 
while France will be able to direct her undivided atten- 
tion to the smashing of Samory, her only really dan- 
gerous enemy in West Africa. 


The occupation of Kassala, by Colonel Parsons, on 
behalf of the Egyptian Government, went off accord- 
ing to programme on Christmas Day. The inter- 
esting points to note are the reports as to the rich and 
fertile country between Kassala and Massowa, and the 
fact that the native troops on being transferred from 
Italy to Egypt promptly celebrated their new command 
by starting off under Colonel Parsons and inflicting a 
thorough defeat on the local Dervishes who occupied a 
strong post om the Atbara river: Kassala is within 
striking distance of Khartoum, and when the time 
comes for the final advance, we should not wonder if 
the really decisive blow were to be struck from that 
point and not from Berber. There is evidently plenty 
of good fighting material in the district from which 
probably a couple of additional battalions could be raised 
for the Egyptian army, and if Imperial troops are to be 
brought from India, the advance by Massowa-Kassala- 
Khartoum would be in every way preferable to that by 
Suakim and Berber. 


We have heard much of the ruin the Compensation 
Act is to bring upon manufacturers. But the insurance 
companies, we are pleased to find, take a far more 
cheerful view ; and they are as likely to know as any. 
Only the other day a leading office proposed to insure 
one of the largest and best-known firms in the West 
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Riding of Yorkshire against all claims under the Com- 
pensation Act at the rate of sevenpence for every 
hundred pounds paid in wages. In this particular case 
the Act will lay upon the manufacturers, whose annual 
wages bill comes to some £30,000, an extra annual 
charge of about ten pounds. We cannot help thinking 
that any firm which is going to be ruined by such an 
extra strain must be already so far over the verge that 
this or any other Act can precipitate its fall by at most 
but a very few moments. 


It will, of course, be urged that actuaries do not take 
into consideration the less preventive care likely to be 
taken by mill-owners, when they know that by insuring 
they have made it a matter of indifference to their 
pockets whether accidents are few or many. We 
should think it very unlikely that insurance companies 
do not take this into consideration ; but either way, the 
answer is ready. The companies, in their own interest, 
see that every possible precaution is taken to prevent 
accidents. Before settling the contract, they send an 
expert to go over the works and point out to the owner 
anything further that can be done in the way of 
prevention. Thus suggestions are made that could 
never occur to the owner, however honestly anxious to 
minimise danger. He has to choose between adopting 
the proposed precaution or paying a higher premium ; 
and, assuming him to care for nothing but his own 
pocket, he still sees that the immediate outlay required 
by increased safeguards will cost him less than the 
increased annual expense of a higher premium. So he 
acts on the expert’s suggestions, and so, far from less, 


more, care is taken than formerly in the way of pre- 
vention. 


The Arton trial is not the only reminder we have had 
of the Panama Canal. From a meeting held in Paris 
on Tuesday we learn that the reconstructed Panama 
Company is still in existence and is attempting to drag 
something out of the gulf where so many millions were 
lost. Some three thousand men are at work on the 
Canal, and a scheme has been adopted by which it is 
hoped that the undertaking will one day be completed. 
It will, of course, be hopeless to appeal either to the 
French people or the French Government for the neces- 
sary money, but the idea is to push the work forward in 
such a way as to convince the United States that it will 
be a better bargain to take over the Company as a 
going concern than to make an altogether fresh venture 
in Nicaragua. M. Leroy Beaulieu, who by his severe 
criticism did more than any other man to prove the 
hopelessness of M. de Lesseps’ original scheme, has 
accepted the presidency of a commission to report on 
the new orie, and if his decision is favourable, Panama 
may one day cease to be a means of reproach to France, 
and to the memory of the man who was once called 
le grand Francais. 


A memorandum compiled by the German Admiralty 
for the enlightenment of the Reichstag concerning the 
growth of German commerce and the consequent neces- 
sity for an increase in the German navy, seems to have 
convinced the great economists of Printing House 
Square of two things. On the one hand, the ‘‘ Times” 
congratulates Great Britain on selling more to Germany 
than she buys from Germany; on the other, it is 
pointed out that German maritime commerce amounts 
to no more than £ 150,000,000 per annum, and does not 
warrant the expenditure of £7,000,000 a year on the navy. 
Now, any document which seeks to prove that Germany 
buys more of us than she sells to us stamps itself at 
once as worthless. The ‘‘ Times” summary of the 
document was followed by a letter showing that British 
imports for 1897 have exceeded exports by £,200,000,000. 
That at least is instructive. What the figures given in 
the German statement really prove, if they prove any- 
thing, is that whilst German trade throughout the 
world is increasing by leaps and bounds, with England 
it is either falling or practically stationary. If we 
bought less than usual of Germany in 1896, we have 
‘reason to believe that the explanation might be found 
partly in the cancelling of British orders by way of 
answer to the Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger. 
As for the question of a big German navy, one thing is 
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certain. At the present rate of increase, German mari- 
time commerce will, before the new century is many 
years old, be worth not £150,000,000 but £ 300,000,000. 


The tone of the ‘“‘ Times” article upon the decision 
as to the compensation to be paid to the Canadian 
sealers by the United States is a marked improvement 
on that of its former utterances on the Behring Sea 
controversy. But it shows the same lack of exact 
knowledge on fundamental points. It assures us that 
‘‘Canadian or any other sealers have a perfect right 
to kill as many seals as they can so long as they do not 
approach the coast within what international usage 
recognises as territorial waters.” But ‘international 
usage” and its limitations of territorial waters were 
set aside by the Paris Award, a fact which the ‘‘ Times” 


never seems to have realised. The amount of compen- - 


sation upon which the judges have agreed is fair, the 
Canadian claims having been exaggerated to allow of 
reduction. Congress will now no doubt promptly 
make the necessary appropriation, although the Senate 
refused to agree to the same amount when asked by 
President Cleveland. To refuse payment now would 
be a gross breach of faith. The rejection of the former 
appropriation was not a refusal by the Senate to pay 
compensation, but a refusal to accept an informal 
estimate of the amount. 


The difficulty which Crete found in managing her 
affairs in a Home Rule sort of way was scarcely greater 
than that which "the Powers are experiencing in find- 
ing a Governor. At one time they seemed to be 
agreed upon Colonel Schaffer, who might have governed 
satisfactorily. Then M. Bozo Petrovitch was pro- 
posed; but it was thought, not unreasonably, that his 
ignorance of the Turkish tongue and of the Greek was 
insufficiently atoned for by his general ability and high 
character. Now Prince George himself is the candidate. 
His nomination by Russia has been coldly received by 
the Ambassadors, and this is on a par with the cus- 
tomary futile proceedings of the great European Concert. 
Whether it be Prince George or M. Bozo Petrovitch 
matters little : what is wanted at once is some Governor 
nominated by the Powers. 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the voluminous special report which Mr. Byron Brenan, 
has made to the Foreign Office on the trade of Japan. 
It is a lucid and exhaustive statement of the position 
which British commerce has to face in the Empire of 
the Mikado, and it is peculiarly apposite, because it is 
well known that Japan looks for her future markets 
largely in China. Japanese ambition is as great in a 
commercial as in a military and naval sense. The 
moral of Mr. Brenan’s report is that Japan is still in a 
state of transition commercially. She has realised to 
the full that she can never hope to become great 
through agriculture, and has bent all her energies to 
industrial development. The Government spares no 
pains to assist her in this direction. If the Japanese 
fail to attain a high position among the traders of the 
world, the fault will be that of the people, not of th 
authorities. 

What Japan is really doing (the serious business of 
the moment as we read Mr. Brenan’s words) is to 
prepare strenuously for the future. Japanese imports 
have developed altogether out of proportion to the 
increase in her exports. She has been buying raw 
material and machinery. Her rich coal deposits will 
prove an incalculable boon when her business is in full 
swing. For the moment she is in the position of a man 
recently started in trade. When her plans are fully 
developed, we may expect to see her exports go ahead 
more rapidly than her imports.. In the increase of her 
trade which has taken place in the last ten years, Great 
Britain has enjoyed the major share. So far therefore 
‘the record for us is satisfactory. But Mr. Brenan finds 
plain speaking to the British manufacturer necessary. 
His report points again and again to the now familiar 
conclusion that the German is active where the Briton 
lets things drift. Mr. Brenan seems to us to make out 
a strong case for the appointment of a commercial 
attaché to the British Legation in Tokio... - tt 
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FRANCE AND JAPAN IN THE FAR EAST. 


E do not remember a crisis in which the Press 
devoted to the support of a powerful Govern- 

ment displayed so much anxiety, so much uneasiness 
even, in asking whether that Government could be 
trusted to maintain the interests of the country in the 
Far East. Rightly or wrongly, the opinion is abroad, 


- and nowhere is it more persistent than among Con- 


servatives, that our Foreign Secretary is lethargic, 
that he regards the most urgent foreign affairs, to use 
his own unhappy phrase, as a ‘‘ plague,” and that his 
only desire is to be left alone to cultivate chemistry 
and the domestic virtues at Hatfield. We prefer to 
believe that Lord Salisbury assumes the mask of silence 
and indifference in order the better to mature his plans 
for firm and decisive action in concert with our allies at 
the right moment. 

What, then, is the situation that gives us some hope 
for a favourable development of events in the East, if 
only our statesmen will stoutly face the facts? Russia, 
after having as she hoped ‘‘ chloroformed” France by 
the conclusion of a one-sided alliance, has arranged 
with Germany for the partition of certain territories in 
the north of China, with the object of debarring Eng- 
land, France, and Japan from any share of the spoil. 
Russia and Germany seem to have agreed on a “‘ deal” 
by which they hope to ‘‘ block out” the three Powers— 
indeed we might include a fourth, the United States— 
whose interests are paramount. However, none of the 
Powers affected has allowed itself to be hoodwinked. 
The French have quickly gone to the heart of the 
question. A_ well-informed London correspondent, 
who is known to speak for the French Embassy 
here, lost no time in pointing out that French and 
English interests were identical in this crisis, and 
that England, although ‘‘the most redoubtable of 
rivals,” was to be distinguished from Germany and 
Russia in that she had ‘‘never pursued an ex- 
clusive commercial policy in her colonies,” whereas 
the policy of Germany and Russia was in all cases 
exclusive, illiberal, and protectionist.” _M. Clémenceau 
and M. Paul de Cassagnac—free-lances representing the 
opposite poles of independent Opposition in France— 
have expressed the same views in language naturally 
more vigorous and direct. The Franco-Russian accord, 
writes M. de Cassagnac, has worked all in favour of 
Russia, who does what she pleases and never agrees 
to what France wishes to do. France helped Russia 
to beat off Japan when that Power threatened to 
make an end of China. ‘‘ But now Russia takes Port 
Arthur, and the Germans seize Kiao Chiao. Well, and 
we—where do we come in? Are we to go on holding 
the candle to Russia? Russia had promised to do 
nothing without us, and now, lo and behold! she is 
beginning the carving-up of China in company with our 
most deadly enemy.” As for Japan, she masses her 
fleets and maintains a more than Oriental taciturnity 
while waiting for events. But the calculated indiscre- 
tion of her Ambassador in Paris in talking with a corre- 
pondent has lifted a corner of the veil. Japan’s relations 
are, he says, of course ‘‘ most friendly” with Russia, 
but ‘‘ should any difficulty arise, the exceedingly friendly 
terms on which we are with France would assure us her 
mediation.” Asked further if Japan would evacuate 
Wei Hai Wei as soon as, with Russia’s assistance, 
China has paid the indemnity, Mr. Kurino shrugged his 
shoulders and remarked, ‘Who can foretell what 
course events may take between now and then?” In 
other words, the evacuation would depend, not on the 
payment of the indemnity, but on the political situation 
in North China. 

‘When we consider all this, is it necessary to point 
out what an opportunity for effective alliance England 
has if only her statesmen possess a little foresight ? 
But let us not follow the uncouth tactics of Kaiser 
William and Tsar Nicholas, who appear to fancy that 
they have nothing tougher than another Poland to 
partition. It is true that the venerable tub which 
carries Czsar’s brother and his fortunes has safely 
reached Gibraltar—occupying something like twice the 


proper time on the journey—and that, if all goes well, 


the ‘‘ mailed fist” will be within striking distance in a 
month or two; but a couple of modern cruisers flying 
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the English or the Japanese flag could give a good 
account of the Witless William’s old iron. Nor is the 
position of Russia much better. Her calculations were 
based not on her own strength, but on the timidity and 
vacillation of England, and England has only to form 
in line with her natural allies—France and Japan—to end 
all danger. No blow willbe struck, for none is needed. 
On land 10,000 men may be just half as good as 
20,000, but on the sea superiority means supremacy, for 
the inferior force ceases to have an effective existence. 
Japan, who has just added to her fleet the two finest 
fighting machines of their tonnage in the world, is 
well aware of this. Russia, she knows, wishes to crush 
her before she is full grown. Conscious of the emer- 
gency, Japan has resigned her claims to Hawaii, and 
is ready to face her antagonists in a life-and-death 
struggle. The struggle would be desperate and doubt- 
ful in issue, but it is to the interest of civilisation that 
there should be no conflict. Let England and France 
decide this in union. Petty rivalries on African rivers sink 
into insignificance beside the vast interests involved in 
East Asia. If we were to point to trade alone we might 
notice that our trade with Japan has, in recent years, 
grown from $48,000,000 to $283,000,000, and that it is 
still capable of almost indefinite development. Our 
Chinese trade is enormous, and might be doubled and 
trebled if China remained independent. If she becomes 
subject to Germany and Russia this trade will disappear. 
Our opportunity has come: our allies are ready ; will 
Lord Salisbury prove himself equal to the occasion ? 


THE COST AND THE EFFICIENCY OF OUR 
ARMY.—II. 


RICH Venetian once kept at his palace by the 

Grand Canal a set of carriages and a stableful of 
horses. When he found that this part of his establish- 
ment absorbed a large portion of his income, he consulted 
one after another the best experts on the management 
of horses and stables, at the same time employing a 
firm of accountants of the highest standing to check 
the accounts. The establishment improved wonder- 
fully, but the expenditure remained high. At last a 
candid friend was asked the question whether he thought 
the establishment efficient and economical and whether 
he would go over the accounts. His reply was, ‘‘I 
have no doubt that your servants are honest and 
careful, but I cannot see what you want in Venice with 
all these horses and carriages when the only vehicles 
you use are your gondolas. Would it not be more 
useful to keep the horses and carriages at Padua, where 
there are roads upon which you can ride and drive?” 
‘* At Padua,” replied the proprietor, ‘‘I have already as 
many horses and carriages as I have here.” 

I do not by this story wish to suggest that military 
forces in Great Britain are as useless as horses in 
Venice. I wish rather to press the more obvious moral 
that before we can judge whether we spend too much or 
too little on the army we must get to know what the 
army is for. Experience proves that ‘‘ small wars” are 
a constantly-recurring necessity of the British Empire. 
But merely for the sake of small wars it would be 
absurd to keep up the regular army, the reserve, the 
militia, and the volunteers, which cost between them as 
much as the whole British navy. I doubt whether 


there has ever been a small war which the Admiralty, if 


instructed to do so, could not have settled with its own 
corps of marines. Indian wars, it must be remembered, 
are fought by the Indian army and cost the British tax- 
payer nothing. 

The army is kept up, not for small wars, which how- 
ever inevitable merely give it minor and incidental occu- 
pation, but for a great war.’ What then is the part 
which, according to reasonable probability, a British 
army would have to playin a great war? The question 
may be easy to answer, it may be difficult to answer, 
it may lead to a very troublesome inquiry: but I have 
never been able to understand how, if it is passed over, 
there is any means of getting a true answer to the 
questions which every one is now asking, whether the 
army is the sort of army that the nation requires, and 
whether too much money is not spent on it. To the 
common-sense of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
statesmanship seems to consist in shirking the funda- 
mental question. To my humbler common-sense, states- 
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manship appears to consist in finding the answer. I 
drew in a former paper a sketch of a great war as I 
believe such a war would be if properly conducted by a 
British Government ; the part played by the army consist- 
ing in attacks upon the enemy’s territory after the 
assured victory of the navy. Of course in the first 
stage of the war some military force, either the marines 
or fragments of the army, must garrison the naval bases 
against passing light attacks—the Colonies, for instance, 
must defend themselves against such attacks, and India 
must be protected by the Indian army. In the current 
discussions, however, mention is always made of an 
invasion of Great Britain. It will be agreed by every- 
body that with regard to invasion there are two kinds of 
possible action—that of the navy, which if successful 
would prevent it, and that of the army, which would 
consist in the attempt to destroy a force after it had 
effected a landing. Unless and until the fleet had failed 
in its preventive mission the army could have no oppor- 
tunity for displaying its powers. 

At this moment nobody seems to know whether the 
navy can or cannot be counted upon to prevent a foreign 
army from landing in England. The Government is in 
two minds on the subject, and appears to be quite con- 
tent with both its opinions. The Duke of Devonshire 
declared (1896) that all the national preparations for 
war were to be based on the fundamental assumption of 
**the maintenance of sea supremacy.” So long as the 
British navy has the assured superiority which this con- 
ception implies, the landing of any body of troops but 
a few raiders is out of the question. However, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne said (g December, 1897), ‘‘ The 
military authorities have long since laid 1t down, and 
successive Governments have accepted their finding, 
that three army corps must be available to cover the 
ground which, were any invasion to take place, would 
be the probable scene of it.” I suppose the military 
authorities ‘‘laid down” their view years ago, before 
the public mind was aroused to the true meaning of 
defence by a navy, while the Duke of Devonshire took 
his view from the Admiralty after that body had been 
roused to a mild sense of its duty. The three army 
corps are to resist invasion during the first phase of war 
before the fight for the command of the sea is decided, 
because invasion during the second phase would imply the 
total defeat of the navy, in which case three army corps 
would be helpless and ten army corps might fail to avert 
ruin. Invasion in the first stage of a war could only be 
invasion by surprise. Surprise should be possible only 
within the first few days, but the three army corps (of 
which full details were published two or three years ago) 
cannot possibly be mobilised in a week. They are there- 
fore not available in the only case for which they can be 
wanted. 

The disagreement between the Admiralty and the 
War Office appears to be absolute. The Duke of 
Devonshire’s words, already referred to, had been care- 
fully chosen and were delivered as an authoritative 
utterance. He said: ‘‘The maintenance of sea supremacy 
has been assumed as the basis of the system of Imperial 
defence against attack from over the sea. This is the 
determining factor in shaping the whole of the defensive 
policy of the Empire, and is fully recognised by the 
Admiralty, who have accepted the responsibility of 
protecting all British territory abroad against organized 
invasion from the sea. . In no case could a 
greater force than a few thousand men be collected 
and conveyed without such arrangements and prepara- 
tions as would bring the operations under the category 
of those which the navy has undertaken to prevent.” 
The Admiralty guarantees to protect from attack over 
sea all British territory ‘‘ abroad,” and the Government 
is satisfied that that guarantee renders impossible the 
landing of a greater force than a few thousand men. 
How is it that the British Islands were not included in 
this guarantee? It is absurd to suppose that the 
Admiralty can defend the enormous coast-line of the 
British possessions abroad and yet could not extend its 
guarantee to the coast-line of these islands. But if the 
word ‘‘ abroad” had been left out the War Office would 
have found its occupation, if not gone, certainly limited 
and reduced. I infer that the word ‘‘ abroad” was in- 
serted at the request of the War Office by way of 
reprieve for its theory of three army corps. 
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Is there any escape from the conclusion that the direct- 
ing organ of the national energies for war, upon the effi- 
ciency of which all other efficiency for war depends, is out 
of gear? The organ is made up of the Cabinet, the 
Admiralty, and the War Office, and at present the joint 
between the Admiralty and the War Office is dislocated 
and the Cabinet is unable to set it. No amount of 
attention to army estimates or to schemes for improving 
the army can possibly produce the efficiency required, or 
any but an illusory economy, until the proper means 
have been taken to cure the governing body of this fatal 
defect. It is well known to physiologists that an 
animal can live for a short time if the cerebellum or 
back lobe of the brain is removed. In that case the 
limbs are not immediately or directly affected, but each of 
them becomes independent and moves without regard 
to the others. The animal, though all its limbs are 
sound and move energetically enough, cannot walk, for 
it has no means of co-ordinating their movements. The 
first step towards cure is to strengthen the Cabinet by 
the introduction of a will strong enough to force the 
War Office into its proper relation with the Admiralty. 
The Government and the public may then reach a true 
and trustworthy conviction as to the means of frustrat- 
ing plans of invasion. Such a conviction existed at any 
rate in one mind at the beginning of the century, when 
there was a considerable panic in the country. ‘‘ Will 
the French come ?” said George III. to Nelson. ‘* Will 
they come, eh?” ‘I cannot tell,” said Nelson; ‘‘ but I 
will answer for it that they do not come by sea.” 

The British nation is like an eagle aping a lion, 
ashamed of its wings and trying to develop its legs. 
The attempt has been only too successful, for the wings 
have been crippled by atrophy and the legs are swollen 
and paralysed by hypertrophy. Though we entirely 
depend on the navy, we have so tied up the arteries 
which supply it and so distended those which supply the 
army that each of them receives an equal share of our 
money. The beginning of efficiency for war is to 
restore to the navy half the money and half the attention 
now devoted to the army. The result would be a navy 
upon which we could securely rely, and an army that we 
could use upon proper occasions. 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 


INTERNATIONAL INEBRIETY. 


fork many generations the United Kingdom sadly 
accepted the assumption that it was the most 
drunken country in the world. All of us had heard 
rumours of bibulous Belgians, and of young topers at 
the German Universities to whom two dozen glasses of 
beer were a daily bagatelle ; but that did not lessen our 
sense of guilt. We knew the failings of our brother- 
men, especially in Scotland and in Ireland, and pre- 
sumed not to scan the failings of the men who were 
brothers only from the point of view of M. Comte. We 
refrained because the statistics might deepen our own 
shame. It turns out that we assumed a superiority in 
vice to which we had no title. Mr. Bateman, head of 
the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, has 
been inquiring into the habits, as regards intoxicating 
drinks, of the chief countries in the world, and his 
Memorandum setting forth the results proclaims us 
comparatively temperate. We are more than equal to 
the Germans, it is true, in the matter of beer-drinking. 
Each year they drink 25°5 gallons a head of the popu- 
lace, and we make away with 30°7. That, however, 
is the only fact disclosed by the Memorandum which 
need give us a moment’s uneasiness. We drink so 
little wine that neither the gaiety of the nation nor the 
revenue can be said to be much promoted by the act. 
Of champagne, for example, less than a seventh part of 
a bottle sees each of us through the year. In 1895 all 
the wine drunk in the Kingdom came to a ‘‘ demnition 
tottle” of less than half a gallon for each man, 
woman, and child. France, which we have long be- 
lieved to be a happy land of no drunkenness at all, 
beats us hollow in the practice of wine-bibbing. In 
the year named it consumed 29°50 gallons of wine a 
head. Italy and Spain are almost equally bacchanal. 
The common belief that we drink little wine because 
we like stronger drink better in our northern climate, 
finds no sanction in Mr. Bateman’s tables. Relatively 
to the populations, the United Kingdom drinks less 
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spirits than any of the great countries in Europe. In 
France the consumption is 1°85 gallons a head each 
year ; in Germany it is 1°94. In the United Kingdom 
it.is only 1’o1. The greatest swillers in the world 
are the Bavarians; they drink their innocuous beer at 
the rate of fifty-gallons a head each year. The Belgians 
are next in the running; their achievement is forty- 
three gallons a head. ' 

Certain subsidiary details in Mr. Bateman’s Memo- 
randum are such as must encourage the United King- 
dom in its new consciousness of virtue. Even Glasgow, 
where people, as far as they are visible, seem to be 
unanimously in a ‘favourable stage” of whisky every 
night, cannot compete with France in the habit of in- 
temperance. Inferior as the French spirits are to those 
which are distilled in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
French people drink much more of them than the 
Britons drink of their own. Apart from the women and 
children, who really are almost teetotal as a rule, each 
consumer of spirits in France drinks spirits at the rate of 
ten and a half liqueur glasses a day. The intemperance 
is mainly in the north and the north-west departments, 
where the cost of it ‘‘absorbs half the average salary 
of the working population.” In short, it has been 
discovered that each elector in France ‘‘ drinks five 
petits verres a day of spirits surreptitiously made by 
small producers.” It is doubtful whether we in Eng- 
land beat that record even in the high old times of 
open voting and bribery without stint. Mr. Bateman’s 
Memorandum, which will surprise those whose interest 
in the subject is merely statistical, should give cheer to 
those amongst us whose concern is that of the philan- 
thropist. It has become clear that people are neither 
drunken nor abstinent because of the latitude in which 
they dwell. The fact that the British Isles are so close 
to the Polar Circle cannot any longer be cited as a 
proof that we consume strong drink liberally because 
nature forbids us to be abstinent. That is one bogey 
removed. Whether we should be better without any 
drink is another question. Dr. Mortimer Granville’s 
theory that two ounces of alcohol daily are needed to 
support our internal organs against the unnatural con- 
ditions of civilised life is at least supported by the fact 
that there is nota single great race in the world which 
sare has not supplied with an intoxicant of some 

nd. 

There is one great people which, with almost all 
the climatic and industrial conditions which have 
long been thought the sufficient sanction of our own 
habits, contrives to do with very little intoxicating 
drink. That is the people of the United States. Of 
beer, wine, and spirits that country drinks at the rate 
of less than half our own achievement, and the rate 
of consumption is decreasing. The ‘‘ Times” is in- 
clined to think that that is because the drink in the 
United States is very bad; but there is certainly 
another explanation. In Ohio, it is within our per- 
sonal knowledge, abstinence became a rule from social 
compulsion. The ladies of a town there urged a seller 
of strong drinks to shut his ‘‘saloon.” He refused. 
‘Ah, well, then,” one of them said, ‘‘ we'll pray for 
you.” They did pray, at his doorstep, one relieving 
the other, for days; and their attitude was mightily 
successful. They held the strings of local society in 
their suppliant hands. Any youth who passed them on 


‘the steps into the saloon was a.marked man, ineligible 


to their parties and their daughters’ affections. Very 
few youths dared them, and the saloon came to an 
untimely end. The incident is in the abstract inspiring ; 
but it cannot be considered a precedent practically. 
At the time when the prayers of the righteous availed 
much in America, New England was largely a country 
of small towns. Each town was like the other, and if a 
young man were drummed out of one because he had 
outraged its social instincts, he could not go to another 
with any reasonable hope. England is much older than 
the United States. The Guildhall itself is older. There 
is strength in age, and in the usages which age has 
authorised. We could not have Lady Henry Somerset 
and her allies praying against the Lord Mayor what 
time Her Majesty’s Ministers were walking in to imbibe 
good cheer and to pour out patriotism. The police 
would have a say in a theology so empiric. Still, the 
great ladies of England, though they do not use prayer 
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as an instrument of the boycott, have wielded their 
power in a manner more subtle and effectual. Un- 
doubtedly it is largely to them and to their sense of 
what is proper after dinner that England owes those 
airs of grace and virtue which Mr. Bateman’s Memo- 
randum commands us to assume. 


WORKHOUSE NURSES. 


"T’HOSE who are interested in the welfare of the sick 
poor will learn with something like consternation 
that the ‘‘ Workhouse Infirmary Nursing Association” 
is about to relinquish its useful functions. Ever since 
this society was founded eighteen years ago, chiefly by 
the energy and influence of Miss Louisa Twining, the 
first and foremost of lady Guardians of the Poor, it has 
laboured incessantly to improve the condition of our 
State Hospitals—for that is what the sick wards of our 
workhouses really are. Public opinion has vastly 
changed on this subject. The Poor Law Commissioners 
in 1849 were satisfied to direct that any infirm pauper 
might be employed by the master of a workhouse to act 
as nurse. In 1897 the Local Government Board issued 
a praiseworthy General Order that ‘‘no pauper inmate 
of the Workhouse shall be employed to perform the 
duties of a Nurse.” The Order was the natural conse- 
quence of Mr. Chaplin’s careful consideration of the 
facts laid before him by the deputation from this Asso- 
ciation in April of last year, and much may be hoped 
from it. During the whole of its career the Association 
has been fighting against the manifold and obvious evils 
of pauper nursing, and the General Order of 6 August, 
1897, was its crown of reward. This, and the official 
intimation of the Local Government Board in 1889, that 
it was ‘‘ prepared to samction, without further inquiry, 
the appointments of Nurses who are recommended by 
the Workhouse Infirmary Nursing Association,” are 
sufficient evidence and justification of its labours. 

It has, however, taken many years to arrive at this 
recognition, and meanwhile all the society could do 
was to work quietly and patiently, paying for the 
thorough training of its probationers at hospitals and 
large infirmaries, and supplying the nurses thus trained 
to such unions as desired them. The number of nurses 
that could be trained of course depended upon the 
amount of the voluntary subscriptions received—for no 
fees were charged—and as the total sum which the 
Association has been able to devote to this purpose is 
43600, it is evident that it has been impossible to train 
as many nurses as was wished, at a cost for each of 
420 a year. Nevertheless, the Association has been 
able to supply of its own nurses, or those trained else- 
where who satisfied its critical standard of efficiency, 
764, of whom 295 have been trained at its own expense. 
The longer it persevered, the more its value was 
appreciated by the people most concerned, the sick 
poor and the guardians responsible for their care—a 
class, be it observed, slow to change its preconceptions 
and apt to regard philanthropy as cosseting and im- 
provements as devices for raising the rates. Yet the 
number of applications from Boards of Guardians 
steadily increased, and the Association found itself 
quite unable to meet the demand. Last year there 
were 130 applications for nurses, and only 73 could 
be supplied, and of these 17 were temporary ap- 
pointments. 

This inadequacy of the supply to the demand will go 
on increasing, partly because the country guardians are 
waking up to the necessity and economy of trained 
nursing, and partly because the new Local Government 
Board Order not only makes pauper nursing illegal, 
but prescribes that every nurse henceforth appointed 
must have had practical training, and that where there 
are three or more nurses in an infirmary a ‘‘ Superin- 
tendent Nurse” must be appointed who has had three 
years’ training in a regular hospital—a regulation of 
the utmost importance. At present there are about 
40,000 sick and bedridden paupers, besides 20,000 _ 
aged and infirm, in the workhouses of England and 
Wales. These 60,000 are nursed by 3715 women, 
of whom only 1961 had previous training (we quote 
the 1896 returns). In the metropolitan workhouses 
there are 1514 nurses, of whom 848 had such training. 
As vacancies occur in the nursing staff, they must be 
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filled by trained nurses. Where are they to come 
from ? 

The Workhouse Nursing Association cannot hope to 
meet this demand. It cannot even train as many nurses 
as before,.since its subscriptions have fallen to only 
4380. Weare not surprised. In these days of appeals 
for distressed Armenians, Thessalians, Cretans, relief 
for sufferers by epidemics and conflagrations, subscrip- 
tions for heroic pipers and typhoid convalescents, the 
public purse is running low. Among the many move- 
ments of the two Jubilees, moreover, was the Queen 
Victoria Institute for district nursing, and this has 
naturally drawn off both money and candidates for its 
excellent and beneficent service. But besides lack of 
funds, another and very serious reason exists: the right 
sort of nurses cannot be got. The better class do not 
care for the work and its attendant conditions. Last year 
out of 316 candidates for training, the Association had 
to reject 300 as unfit; and even out of 41 claiming to 
have been trained by other institutions, only 4 were 
considered suitable for appointments. To lower the 
standard of nursing is fatal, and the only alternative for 
the Association seems to be resignation. We hope sin- 
cerely thatsome plan may be devised to avert so deplorable 
aloss. If the Association cannot continue the training 
of nurses, there are other valuable functions which it 
need not abandon, and at least it might preserve the 
useful visiting of workhouses which Miss Fynes-Clinton 
has been performing with such excellent results. The 
Association has proved an effective check upon the 
carelessness and ignorance which too often degrade 
local Poor-law management, and its retirement will be 
much regretted by all who have had practical experience 
of its influence in the unions where its nurses have had 
fair play. 

That trained nurses do not always have fair play in 
workhouses is one of the causes of their defection. 
The present want of suitable candidates is a serious 
fact which will be increasingly felt in the future, unless 
prompt steps are taken both to remove the drawbacks 
of workhouse nursing and to provide means of proper 
training—by which we do not mean the so-called 
training implied in the service of several women, for we 
do not care how many years, in a workhouse where a 
trained nurse is kept. Besides proper training, some- 
thing must be done to induce nurses to stay on, instead 
of leaving after a year or two for the more agreeable 
and better-paid branches of private and district nursing. 
A better-defined position, responsibility to the Medical 
Officer alone in all duties and details of nursing, and 
more attention to comfort and recreation, are among 
the changes needed to reconcile a workhouse nurse to 
a life the monotony and dreariness of which have gene- 
rally proved too depressing for all but women of ex- 
ceptional physical and moral strength, high character, 
and self-devotion. It was to find, to train, to encourage 
and support such women that the Association, through 
its Honorary Secretary, Miss Wilson, has toiled and 
struggled for all these years. It has been successful in 
maintaining a high standard among its nurses, and intro- 
ducing not only scientific nursing but a purer and more 
cheerful tone in the sick wards. Now that it can no 
longer give this valuable service to the State, what is 
to take its place? Where are the nurses of the future 
to be trained, and how is this high standard, pro- 
fessional and moral, to be kept up? An industrial 
strike is bad enough, we know; but the total disap- 
pearance of skilled labour would be an appalling 
calamity. Yet this, in the department of skilled 
nursing, is what the sick poor are threatened with. 
Every session the Government does more and more for 
the healthy sturdy workman. Why should the sick 
man, unable to work, in the workhouse infirmary be 


neglected ? 
THE NEW “ DEBRETT.” 


HEARTILY congratulate the editor of ‘‘ Debrett’s 
Peerage” upon his edition for the current year. 
There are many changes, and some of the pleasing 
little fictions which in these columns I have helped to 
explode are, I am happy to see, now removed. If he 
continues upon his present course, he will at last be 
able to say that one of the peerage books is both 
accurate and complete. To that end, let me point out 
a few of the mistakes which still linger in his pages. 
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To begin early in the alphabet, Lord Acton has no 
crest. None was allowed to his family with their 
arms at the Visitations, nor was there any crest included 
in the exemplification in 1833, following upon the as- 
sumption by Royal Licence of the additional surname 
and arms of Dalberg. Lord Antrim, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, has neither arms nor crest for Kerr, 
and these Kerr arms are not recorded to Lord Antrim’s 
family in England, or in Ireland, or in Scotland. They 
are of no authority, and ought to be removed. The 
arms attributed to Lord Boyne must have been obsolete 
for a quarter of a century. Lord Boyne can hardly have 
married his own mother, which is what the illustration 
means, and, judging by other similar cases, I should 
imagine that the ‘‘ distinction” marks, which here (I 
take it) meant lack of blood-relationship to the Russell 
family, related to the former Viscount only, and are 
not heritable by the present one. Surely the editor 
knows the difference between a crest and a badge. He 
plainly illustrates the rose and the portcullis of Lord 
Braybrooke as badges; yet in his blazon he terms 
them crests. They are really badges, and I am by no 
means certain that Lord Braybrooke has rightly in- 
herited them. Certainly they are not his crests. Lord 
Bute, on the other hand, has ¢hvee crests, the crest of 
Herbert having been specially granted. The editor 
should insert it if he wishes to be correct. 

I shall be glad if the editor can mention any authority 
for placing the arms of Sutton in the first quarter of 
Lord Canterbury’s achievement. I knowofnone. The 
Pelham buckle” is a dadge, not a crest. It should 
be described as a badge, not be depicted upon a torse. 
I should like to know whence came the supporters 
illustrated in ‘‘Debrett” and used by the Earl of 
Coventry. They have never been granted to his Lord- 
ship or to any of his predecessors. They were assumed. 
I do not know how, why, when, or wherefore the sur- 
name of Mackenzie has been assumed by the Countess of 
Cromartie and her sister. Their father’s name was un- 
questionably Sutherland-Leveson-Gower, and by no 
overt act did he make any change that I can learn of ; 
certainly no Royal Licence has been issued, and the 
name, like the arms, should be his. Will the editor 
kindly inform me what his authority is for attributing 
the quartering and crest of Maule to Lord Dalhousie ? 
As far as I know there is no sanction for it in Lyon 
Register. The surname and arms of Lord Shrewsbury 
and Talbot are Chetwynd-Talbot. A telling example of 
the need of accuracy in trifles can be found on page 694 
of the ‘‘ Peerage,” where Lord Shannon’s juvenile son 
and heir is credited with the courtesy title of Viscount 
Boyne. I imagine this is only a misprint for Boyle; 
but, as there happens to be another Viscount Boyne, 
it is just as well the mistake should be noted. In the 
majority of cases the Spiritual Peers and other Bishops 
are simply supplied with the arms of their Sees; why 
an exception should have been made in the case of 
the Bishop of Southwell I fail to see. It is a most 
unfortunate example, for the arms there given as. 
the personal coat of the Bishop are destitute of any 
authority for his usage of them. Why the editor 
has humoured the idiosyncrasies of Lord De Mauley 
I really do not see. His Lordship certainly has no 
right to the Ashley crest, which figures above his 
shield. In the same way, Lord Dillon has but one 


crest, that of Dillon, and though of course his right to | 


the quartering for Lee is undoubted, he has no right 
to the crest of that family. I can assure the editor 
that the crest of the Marquess of Exeter is not 
upon a ‘‘chapeau,” but upon an ordinary ‘‘ wreath.” 
I am quite aware that various members of the 
family make use of the chapeau, but that is no 
reason why the comparatively accurate ‘‘ Debrett” 
should humour their little weakness. It is quite 
news to me that the crest of Lord Gerard is a 
monkey. I had understood that it was ‘‘a lion 
rampant ermine, crowned or;” surely it is rather 
late in the day to hark back to the monkey legend 
of the Fitzgeralds. If the editor will refer to Lyon 
Register he will find that the arms of the Earl of 
Glasgow consist of considerably more than he is 
usually credited with, and the latest matriculation to 
which I refer, being of course a Scottish coat, is not 
divisible. It is only a small matter, but } believe the 
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bears’ heads upon the coat of arms of the Earl of 
Granard should be couped close as are the bears’ heads 
upon all the Scottish coats for Forbes. It is difficult to 
reconcile the fact that on page 360 Lord Gwydyr is 
illustrated in the full glory of two crests, and that 
Sir Charles Raymond Burrell, on page 91 of the 
Baronetage, is denied any crest at all. I believe 
that Lord Gwydyr has no right to either of the 
crests. Lord Haddington, on the other hand, is 
given but short allowance. He possesses three crests, 
not two only. I do hope that before next year means 
will be found to have Lord Hertford illustrated 
by a new block. The idea that a crest coronet 
should encircle a velvet cap as well as the crest is 
amusing. Lord Howard de Walden has not inherited 
the crest of Howard, and it is new to me that a 
wolf's head should be depicted with a beak, as in the 
illustration of Lord Langford’s crest. The real name 
and arms of Lord Mount Cashell are simply those of 
Smyth, and Lord Napier and Ettrick possesses one 
crest only. The wonderful arrangement of the battle- 
mented tower with its six lances is not a crest. It 
would puzzle any one not versed with the peculiarities 
of Scottish heraldry to say exactly what it is, but there 
is no doubt from the record thereof that its proper place 
is on a compartment below the escutcheon. It puzzles 
me to comprehend the presence of the demi-lion above 
the shield of Lord Robartes ; certainly it does not belong 
to the arms he is entitled to bear. The chief in the 
arms of Lord Roberts should be stated to be wavy, 
which it is. The quartering crest and supporters of 
the Duke of Roxburgh still figure in ‘‘ Debrett.”” There 
is no authority therefor, nor for the arms of the Bishopric 
of Sodor and Man as they are here depicted. There is 
no patent to justify the arms of Lord Stradbroke being 
ornamented with the supporters which are here attached 
to them; these supporters have not been inherited by 
the Earl. The Earl of Winchilsea possesses one crest 
only (that of Finch, to wit, the pegasus); he has not 
inherited the crest of Hatton, and it is incorrect to 
place the Hatton arms in the first and fourth quarters. 
Probably these are enough matters for investigation 
to occupy the spare moments of the editor for some 
time. I should be happy to supply him with further 
food for thought. But when referring for the first 
occasion to the new edition of ‘‘ Debrett,” I must say 
that for fearlessness, accuracy and completeness ‘‘ to 
date” ‘‘Debrett” is first in the field amongst its 
competitors. That its scope does not include pedi- 
grees is a pity, for the present editor is well qualified to 
deal with them. A great fuss is being made of the 
fact that the edition this year includes a list of the 
Royal Warrant holders—in other words, the certified 
tradesmen of the Queen and of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. Some names are in heavy type; 
others are in small. Any one in the publishing trade 
knows that this means that the heavy and promi- 
nent type is paid for as an ordinary advertisement. As 
usual in such lists, the prominence of this large type 
is usually in inverse ratio to the standing of the firms. 
I am sorry to see so much prominence given to the 
matter in a work of the standing of ‘‘ Debrett.” Much, 
however, might have been forgiven to the publishers if 
the editor at the same time had only made it perfectly 
clear that the use of Royal Arms and Insignia for 
trading purposes is strictly confined to the tradesmen 
holding these Royal Warrants. I endorse everything 
that the editor of ‘‘ Debrett” says in his preface con- 
cerning the stand the book has taken with regard to 
bogus baronetcies; but ‘‘ Debrett” has not gone far 
enough, for it has stayed its hand at the end of those 
assumptions which can readily be classed as out- 
rageous. It should have gone farther. It should 
have criticised those titles which can only be described 
as *‘doubtful.” Still, for what ‘‘ Debrett” has done 
in the past towards the reform of abuses the public is 
laid under a heavy debt. X. 


THE L.C.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


[BY A PROGRESSIVE MODERATE. | 


Bi publication a few days ago of the accounts of the 
Works Department of the London County Council 
for the year ending Michaelmas last gives the 
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material facts upon which the elections next March 
will be mainly fought. The recently expressed in- 
tention of the Government to deprive the Council of 
certain unspecified powers will probably confuse the 
issue to an extent; but so far as the Council’s actual 
record of administration goes, it is upon these now 
available facts that the electoral attack and defence 
will be chiefly concentrated; and before they are 
thrown into the cauldron of party debate and confused 
by electioneering sophistry on either side, it is well to 
set out dispassionately exactly what they amount to, 
with one or two brief comments as to the proper inter- 
pretation to be placed upon them. 

Briefly the facts are these. During the half year 
ending 30 March last, the Works Department carried 
out works for which the estimated expenditure was 
424,099. The actual expenditure was £,25,563, or an 
excess of £1463 on the estimates. During the half 
year ending 30 September, works estimated at £171,049 
were carried out at a cost of £192,410, an excess of 
421,360. The main charge, therefore, against the 
Department is that it has incurred what is described as 
a “loss” of £22,823 during the year. But it must be 
borne in mind, in a fair consideration of these figures, 
that the entire loss was incurred upon a few large 
works, and that upon the minor jobbing works of the 
same period the Department shows a saving of 8 per 
cent. under estimated cost. Yet another modifying 
circumstance to be taken into account is that the loss 
is very nearly the whole incurred since the formation of 
the Department five years ago. During its entire 
existence it has carried out works estimated at 
£630,822 at a cost of £655,307, a loss of £24,485. 
The fact that practically the whole of this occurs in 
the past year’s accounts naturally leads us to look for 
special circumstances operating to the detriment of the 
Department during that period ; and its advocates have 
a very fair point to make when they allege that the 
attacks upon it, and the consequent change and dis- 
organization of the staff, have adversely affected the 
year’s work. If I cannot admit this as a sufficient 
excuse for the total result, I concede its probability as 
a partial explanation. 

The real explanation, and the first that must occur to 
any thoughtful citizen on the face of these facts, is that 
the words ‘‘loss” and ‘‘ profit” cannot be properly 
applied to the transactions of the Department. The 
excess of expenditure over estimates is something 
totally distinct from a loss. What happens is this. 
When a work is to be undertaken, the officials of the 
Council draw up an estimate. It is by that estimate 
that the so-called ‘‘loss” or ‘‘ profit” is computed. 
But surely it is obvious that when estimate and actual 
cost do not correspond, it is quite as probable that the 
estimate was wrong as that the actual cost is excessive. 
The term ‘‘loss” in such a case sets up the infallibility 
of the estimating officials as a standard for the per- 
formance of the executive officials. Now all estimates 
must in the nature of things have a certain amount of 
guess-work about them. In their most accurate form 
they represent probabilities only ; and the Department 
can very fairly plead that an excess of actual cost could 
more properly be described as a correction of the esti- 
mates by experience rather than as a loss. The 
presumption that there is a special sacredness in esti- 
mates will not do at all; and if the attack upon the 
Department is based upon that presumption, as it is 
based by those who speak of the excess of cost as a 
palpable loss, then it fails by reason of its complete 
misapprehension of the point at issue. 

The effective comparison that must be made is not, 
therefore, between estimates and expenditure, but 
between the cost of work done by the Works De- 
partment and of that carried out by contractors. 
How did contractors’ prices compare with the 
estimates of the Council’s officials? Did they never 
show an excess? And if so, was it more or less 
than the excess shown by. the Works Department ? 
These are the questions upon which a judgment 
of the financial aspect of the case must depend. . 
Take the year immediately preceding the formation 
of the Department, and see what reply the facts give. 
The complete figures, are not available in tabulated 
form ; I have only been able to discover them instance 
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by instance as they are scattered over the books and 
accounts of the Council. From a cursory examination 
of this kind I find during 1892—the year in question 
—~a large number of cases in which the opening of 
tenders revealed the fact that the lowest contractor had 
sent in a price considerably above the estimate of the 

ouncil’s official. These cases vary from such small 
works as the erection of chrysanthemum houses in 
Southwark Park, estimated at £400, for which the 
tenders sent in varied from £416 to £555 (11 October, 
1892), to large works such as those carried out at Cane 
Hill Asylum, for which the estimate was £13,360, and 
the lowest tender was £15,416 (17 May, 1892). The 
course pursued by the Council on these occasions, 
which were frequent, regular, and apparently unnoticed, 
was simply to vote the supplementary amount without 
comment. It certainly never occurred to anybody to 
describe it as a ‘“‘loss.” The ‘theory of infallible 
estimates waited for the advent of the Works Com- 
mittee before finding acceptance. During the last nine 
months of 1892 fa new Council came into office 
in March) the Council voted supplementary moneys of 
this kind to the amount of £6209 Ios. ge have 
been more, but the items that I have been able to 
verify reach that figure. During the five years since 
1892 the average nine-monthly excess over esti- 
mates of the Works Department has been £3673, 
a figure enormously swollen by the special disorganizing 
circumstances of the past year. Beside these cases in 
which supplementary votes were needed to make up for 
under-estimates, there were other cases in which the 
discrepancy between estimate and tender was so great 
that the works were abandoned. The case of the York 
Road sewer (26 July, 1892) completes the comparison 
between the Works Department and the old system 
of contracting. It was this case that led directly to 
the formation of the Department. The estimate was 
47000. The lowest tender was £11,588. The De- 
partment may have exceeded the estimates, but never 
to anything approaching this extent. 

I hold no brief for the Works Committee. I merely 
desire that there should be a clear understanding 
of the facts; and these figures most assuredly do 
not bear out the contention that the Department has 
been a source of financial loss to London. In view 
of these facts I am inclined to the opinion that the 
Moderate party would be doing better service by fair 
and friendly criticism, with a view to urging upon the 
Council the improved administration of which the Com- 
mittee has undoubtedly stood in need, rather than by 
the adoption of a policy of extermination for which 
the record of the Works Department gives no warrant. 


‘*THE MESSIAH” AT QUEEN’S HALL. 


ANDEL’S “ Messiah” is in much the same plight 

as Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” the plays of Shake- 
speare and the source of all true religion—it suffers 
from being so excessively well known and so generally 
accepted as a classic that few want to hear it and none 
think it worth knowing thoroughly. A few years ago 
the late Sir Joseph Barnby went through the entire 
work in St. James’s Hall with his Guildhall students ; 
but such a feat had not, I believe, been accomplished 
previously within living memory, and certainly it has 
not been attempted again since. We constantly speak 
of ‘‘The Messiah” as the most popular oratorio ever 
written ; but even in the provinces only selections from 
it are sung, and in the metropolis the selections. are 
cut very short indeed, frequently by the sapient device 
of taking out all the best numbers and leaving only 
those that appeal to the religiose instincts of Clapham. 
I cannot resist the suspicion that but for the words of 
‘* He was despised,” ‘‘ Behold and see” and ‘‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” Clapham would have tired 
of the oratorio before now, and that but for its having 
become a Christmas institution, like roast beef, plum- 
puddings, mince-pies and other indigestible foods, it 
would no longer be heard in the provinces. And 
perhaps it would be better forgotten, perhaps Handel 
would rather have seen it forgotten, than regarded 
as it is regarded, than existing merely as an aid to 
evangelical religion or an after-dinner digestive on 


Christmas Day. Still, during the last hundred and fifty 
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years it has suffered so many humiliations that possibly- 
one more, even this last one, does not so much 
matter. First its great domes and pillars and mighty 
arches were prettily ornamented and tinted by Mozart, 
who surely knew not what he did; then in England a. 
barbarous traditional method of singing it was evolved; 
later it was Costa-mongered ; finally even the late 
eminent Macfarren, the worst enemy music has ever had 
in this country, did not disdain to prepare ‘a 
performing edition” and to improve Mozart’s improve. 
ments.on Handel. One wonders whether Mozart, when 
he overlaid the ‘‘ Messiah” with his gay tinsel-work, 
dreamed that some Costa, encouraged by Mozart’s own, 
example, and without brains enough to guess that he 
had nothing like Mozart’s brains, would in like manner 
desecrate ‘‘Don Giovanni.” Like ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” 
there the ‘‘ Messiah” lies, almost unrecognisable under 
its outrageous adornments, misunderstood, its splen- 
dours largely unknown and hardly even suspected, the 
best-known and the least-known of oratorios, a work 
spoken of as fine by those who cannot hum one of its. 
greatest themes or in the least comprehend the plan on 
which its noblest choruses are constructed. 

Rightly to approach the ‘‘ Messiah” or any of Handel’s 
sacred oratorios, to approach it in any sure hope of 
appreciating it, one must remember that Handel had 
nothing of the religious temperament, that in tempera- 
ment he was wholly secular, that he was an eighteenth- 
century pagan. He was perfectly satisfied with the 
visible and audible world his energy and imagination 
created out of things; about the why and wherefore of 
things he seems never to have troubled; his soul asked 
no questions and he was never driven to accept a 
religious or any other explanation. It is true he went. 
to church with quite commendable regularity, and 
wished to die on Good Friday and so meet Jesus Christ 
on the anniversary of the crucifixion. But he was. 
nevertheless as completely a pagan as any old Greek ; 
the persons of the Trinity were to him very solid entities; 
if he wished to die on Good Friday, depend upon it he 
fully meant, to enter heaven in his finest scarlet coat 
with ample gold lace and a sword by his side, to make 
a stately bow to the assembled company and then offer 
a few apposite and doubtless pungent remarks on the 
proper method of tuning harps. Of true devotional 
feeling, of the ecstatic devotional feeling of Palestrina 
and of Bach, there is in no recorded saying of his a 
trace, and there is not a trace of it in his music. When 
he was writing the Hallelujah Chorus he imagined he 
saw God on his throne, just as in writing ‘‘ Semele” he 
probably imagined he saw Jupiter on his throne ; and 
the fact proves only with what intensity and power his. 
imagination was working, and how far removed he was 
from the genuine devotional frame of mind. There is 
not the slightest difference in style between his secular 
and his sacred music; he treats sacred and secular 
subjects precisely, alike. In music his intention was, 
never to reveal his own state of mind, but always to 
depict some object, some scene, Now never did he. 
adhere with apparently greater resolution to this plan, 
never therefore did he produce a more essentially secular, 
work, than in the ‘‘ Messiah.” One need-only con-. 
sider such numbers as ‘All they that see him” and 
‘*Behold the Lamb of God” to realise this; though 
indeed there is not a number in the oratorio that 
does not show it with sufficient clearness. But fully to 
understand Handel and realise his greatness it is not, 
enough merely to know the spirit in which he worked: 
one must know also his method of depicting things and 
scenes. He was wholly an impressionist—in his youth 
from choice, as when he wrote the music of ‘‘ Rinaldo” 


faster than the librettist could supply the words, in, 


middle age and afterwards from necessity, as he never 


had time to write save when circumstances freed him, 


for a few days from the active duties of an impresario, 


He tried to do, and succeeded in doing, everything with , 
a few powerful strokes, a few splashes of colour. Of, 


the careful elaboration of Bach, of Beethoven, even of 
Mozart, there is nothing : sometimes in his impatience 
he seemed to mix his colours in buckets and hurl them 
with the surest artistic aim at his gigantic canvases. 
A comparison of the angels’ chorus ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest” in Bach’s ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio” with the 


same thing as set in the ‘‘ Messiah” will show not only, 
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how widely different were the aims of the two men, but 
also throws the minute cunning of the Leipzig school- 
master into startling contrast with the daring reckless- 
ness of the tremendous London impresario. Of course 
both men possessed wonderful contrapuntal skill; but 
in Bach’s case there is time and patience as well as 
skill, and in Handel’s only consummate audacity and 
intellectual grip. Handel was by far a greater man 
than Bach—he appears to me indeed the greatest man 
who has yet lived; but though he achieves miracles 
in his musician, his music was to him only one of many 
modes of using the irresistible creative instinct and 
energy within him. Any one who looks in Handel 
for the characteristic complicated music of the typical 
German masters will be disappointed even as the 
Germans are disappointed ; but those who are prepared 
to let Handel say what he has to say in his own 
chosen way will find in his music the most admirable 
style ever attained to by any musician, the most perfect 
fusion of manner and matter. It is a grand, large and 
broad style because Handel had a large and grand 
matter to express; and if it errs at all it errs on the 
right side—it has too few rather than too many notes. 
On the whole the ‘‘ Messiah” is as vigorous, rich, 
picturesque and tendef as the best of Handel’s 
oratorios—even ‘‘ Belshazzar” does not beat it. There 
is scarcely any padding; there are many of Handel’s 
most perfect songs and most gorgeous choruses; and the 
architecture of the work is planned with a magnificence, 
and executed with a lucky completeness, attained only 
perhaps elsewhere in ‘Israel in Egypt,” for which 
achievement Handel borrowed much of the bricks and 
mortar from other edifices. Theological though the 
subject is, the oratorio is as much a hymn to joy as the 
Ninth symphony ; and there is far more in it of genuine 
joy, of sheer delight in living. Of the sense of sin—the 
most cowardly illusion ever invented by a degenerate 
people— there is no sign; where Bach would have 
been abased in the dust Handel is bright, shining, con- 
fident, cocksure that all is right with the world. Mingled 
with the marvellous tenderness of ‘‘ Comfort ye” there 
is an odd air of authority, a conviction that everything 
is going well and that no one need worry ; and nothing 
fresher, fuller of spring-freshness, almost of rollicking 
jollity, has ever been written than ‘‘ Every valley shall 
‘be exalted.” ‘And the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed” is in rather the same vein ; though a deeper 
note of feeling is struck. The effect of the alto voices 
leading off, followed immediately by the rest of the 
chorus and orchestra, is overwhelming ; and the chant 
of the basses at ‘‘ for the mouth of the Lord”’ is in the 
biggest Handel manner. But just as ‘‘He was 
despised” and ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
tower above all the other songs, so three or four 
choruses tower above all the other choruses in not only 
the ‘‘ Messiah” but all Handel’s oratorios. ‘*‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb” stands far above the rest, and indeed 
above all choruses in the world save Bach’s very best ; 
then comes ‘‘ For unto us a child is born ;” and after 
that ‘‘ And He shall purify,” ‘‘ His yoke is easy,” and 
‘‘Surely He hath borne our griefs”’—each distinctive, 
perfect, an absolute piece of noble invention. ‘‘ Unto 
us a child is born” is written in a form devised by 
Handel and used with success by no other composer 
since, until in a curiously modified shape Tschai- 
‘kkowsky employed it for the third movement of his 
Pathetic symphony. The first theme is very simply 
announced, played with awhile; then the second—a 
tremendous phrase to the words ‘‘the government 
shall be upon his shoulders”—follows ; suddenly the 
inner parts begin to live, to ferment, and with 
startling abruptness great masses of tone are hurled at 
the listener to the words ‘‘ Wonderful, Counsellor.” 
The process is then repeated in a shortened and in- 
tensified form; then it is repeated again; and finally 
the principal theme, delivered so naively at first, is 
delivered with all the pomp and splendour of full 
chorus and orchestra, and ‘‘ Wonderful, Counsellor” 
thundered out on a corresponding scale. A scheme at 
once so simple, so daring and so tremendous in effect 
could have been invented by no one but Handel with 
‘his need for working rapidly ; and it is strange that a 
composer so different from Handel as Tschaikowsky 
should have hit upon a closely analogous form for a 
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symphonic movement. The forms of the other choruses 
are dissimilar. In ‘‘ He shall purify” there are two big 
climaxes ; in ‘‘ His yoke is easy ” there is only one, and 
it comes at the finish, just when one is wondering how 
the splendid flow of music can be ended without an 
effect of incompleteness or of anti-climax ; and ‘‘ Surely 
He hath borne our griefs” depends upon no climactic 
effects, but upon the sheer sweetness and pathos of the 
thing. 

I have left myself no room to speak of the songs, and 
little for the performance under Mr. Wood which pro- 
voked this article. I use the word provoked advisedly ; 
for Mr. Wood’s handling of the noble music was so 
utterly unsympathetic as to make me wonder whether 
he, like the rest of the world, is an outsider so 
far as regards Handel. It is true that only a small 
proportion of his chorus was in its place; but even 
with a limited number of voices he might have gained 
infinitely grander effects. The accompaniments were 
coarse, and often overpowering. In spite of them 
Madame Clara Samuell and Mr. Ben Davies sang fairly 
well; but neither the bass nor the contralto was so 
lucky. It is to be hoped that Mr. Wood will give the 
‘* Messiah ” again, and give it artistically. Meantime 
those who think ‘‘ Elijah” quite as great an accom- 
plishment will have an opportunity of hearing it well 
sung at Queen’s Hall this afternoon. J. F. R 


PEACE AND GOODWILL TO MANAGERS. 


‘“‘The Babes in the Wood.” The Children’s Grand 
Pantomime, by Arthur Sturgess and Arthur Collins. 
Music by J. M. Glover. Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, 27 December, 1897. 


I AM sorry to have to introduce the subject of 

Christmas in these articles. It is an indecent 
subject ; a cruel, gluttonous subject ; a drunken, dis- 
orderly subject; a wasteful, disastrous subject; a 
wicked, cadging, lying, filthy, blasphemous, and demo- 
ralising subject. Christmas is forced on a reluctant and 
disgusted nation by the shopkeepers and the press ; on 
its own merits it would wither and shrivel in the fiery 
breath of universal hatred; and any one who looked 
back to it would be turned into a pillar of greasy 
sausages. Yet, though it is over now for a year, and 
I can go out without positively elbowing my way 
through groves of carcases, Iam dragged back to it, 
with my soul full of loathing, by the pantomime. 

The pantomime ought to be a redeeming feature of 
Christmas, since it professedly aims at developing the 
artistic possibilities of our Saturnalia. But its profes- 
sions are like all the other Christmas professions : what 
the pantomime actually does is to abuse the Christmas 
toleration of dullness, senselessness, vulgarity and ex- 
travagance to a degree utterly incredible by people who 
have never been inside a theatre. The manager spends 
five hundred pounds to produce two penn’orth of effect. 
Ag a shilling’s worth is needed to fill the gallery, he has 
to spend three thousand pounds for the ‘‘ gods,” seven 
thousand five hundred for the pit, and so on in pro- 
portion, except that when it comes to the stalls and 
boxes he caters for the children alone, depending on 
their credulity to pass off his twopence as a five-shilling 
piece. And yet even this is not done systematically 
and intelligently. The wildest superfluity and ex- 
travagance in one direction is wasted by the most sordid 
niggardliness in another. The rough rule is to spend 
money recklessly on whatever can be seen and heard 
and recognised as costly, and to economise on inven- 
tion, fancy, dramatic faculty—in short, on brains, It 
is only when the brains get thrown in gratuitously 
through the accident of some of the contracting parties 
happening to possess them—a contingency which 
managerial care cannot always avert—that the enter- 
tainment acquires sufficient form or purpose to make it 
humaaly apprehensible. To the mind’s eye and ear the 
modern pantomime, as purveyed by the late Sir Augustus 
Harris, is neither visible nor audible. It is a glittering, 
noisy void, horribly wearisome and enervating, like 
all performances which worry the physical senses with- 
out any recreative appeal to the emotions and through 
them to the intellect. 

I grieve to say that these remarks have lost nothing 
of their force by the succession of Mr. Arthur Collins 
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to Sir Augustus Harris. In Drury Lane drama Mr. 
Collins made a decided advance on his predecessor. 
In pantomime he has, I think, also shown superior 
connoisseurship in selecting pretty dummies for the 
display of his lavishly expensive wardrobe; but the 
only other respect in which he has outdone his late 
chief is the cynicism with which he has disregarded, 
I will not say the poetry of the nursery tale, because 
poetry is unthinkable in such a connexion, but the bare 
coherence and common-sense of the presentation of its 
incidents. The spectacular scenes exhibit Mr. Collins 
as a manager to whom a thousand pounds is as five 
shillings. The dramatic scenes exhibit him as one to 
whom a crown-piece is as a million. If Mr. Dan Leno 
had asked for a hundred-guinea tunic to wear during a 
single walk across the stage, no doubt he would have 
got it, with a fifty-guinea hat and sword-belt to boot. 
If he had asked for ten guineas’ worth of the time 
of a competent dramatic humourist to provide him 
with at least one line that might not have been 
pirated from the nearest Cheap Jack, he would, I 
suspect, have been asked whether he wished to make 
Drury Lane bankrupt for the benefit of dramatic 
authors. I hope I may never again have to endure 
anything more dismally futile than the efforts of Mr. 
Leno and Mr. Herbert Campbell to start a passable joke 
in the course of their stumblings and wanderings 
through barren acres of gag on Boxing-night. Their 
attempt at a travesty of ‘‘ Hamlet” reached a pitch of 
abject resourcelessness which could not have been 
surpassed if they really had been a couple of school 
children called on for a prize-day Shakespearean recita- 
tion without any previous warning. An imitation of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
would have been cheap and obvious enough ; but even 
this they were unequal to. Mr. Leno, fortunately for 
himself, was inspired at the beginning of the business 
to call ‘‘Hamlet” ‘‘Ham.” Several of the easily 
amused laughed at this; and thereafter, whenever the 
travesty became so frightfully insolvent in ideas as to 
make it almost impossible to proceed, Mr. Leno said 
‘*Ham,” and saved the situation. What will happen 
now is that Mr. Leno will hit on a new point of the 
‘*Ham” order at, say, every second performance. As 
there are two performances a day, he will have accu- 
mulated thirty ‘‘ wheezes,” as he calls them, by the end 
of next month, besides being cut down to strict limits of 
time. In February, then, his part will be quite bear- 
able— probably even very droll—and Mr. Collins will 
thereby be confirmed in his belief that if you engage an 
eccentric comedian of recognised gagging powers you 
need not take the trouble to write a part for him. But 
would it not be wiser, under these circumstances, to 
invite the critics on the last night of the pantomime 
instead of on the first? Mr. Collins will probably 
reply that by doing so he would lose the benefit of the 
press notices, which, as a matter of Christmas custom, 
are not criticisms, but simply gratuitous advertisements 
given as a Christmas-box by the newspaper to the 
manager who advertises all the year round. And I am 
sorry to say he will be quite right. 

It is piteous to see the wealth of artistic effort which 
is annually swamped in the morass of purposeless 
wastefulness that constitutes a pantomime. At Drury 
Lane many of the costumes are extremely pretty, and 
some of them, notably those borrowed for the flower 
ballet from one of Mr. Crane’s best-known series of 
designs, rise above mere theatrical prettiness to the 
highest class of decorative art available for fantastic 
stage purposes. Unhappily, every stroke that is at all 
delicate, or rare, or precious is multiplied, and repeated, 
and obtruded, usually on the limbs of some desolatingly 
incompetent young woman, until its valueis heavily dis- 
counted. Still, some of the scenes are worth looking 
at for five minutes, though notfor twenty. The orchestral 
score is very far above the general artistic level of the 
pantomime. The instrumental resources placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Glover—quite ungrudgingly as far as 
they consist of brass—would suffice for a combined 
Bach festival and Bayreuth ‘‘ Gétterdammerung’”’ per- 
formance. To hear a whole battery of Bach trumpets, 
supported by a park of trombones, blasting the welkin 
with the exordium of Wagner’s Kaisermarsch, is an 
ear-splitting ecstasy not to be readily forgotten; but 
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these mechanical effects are really cheaper than the 
daintiness and wit of the vocal accompaniments, in which 
Mr. Glover shows a genuine individual and original 
style in addition to his imposing practical knowledge 
of band business. 

If I were Mr. Collins I should reduce the first four 
scenes to one short one, and get some person with a 
little imagination, some acquaintance with the story of 
the Babes in the Wood, and at least a rudimentary 
faculty for amusing people, to write the dialogue for it. 
I should get Messrs. Leno and Campbell to double the 
parts of the robbers with those of the babes, and so 
make the panorama scene tolerable. I should reduce 
the second part to the race-course scene, which is fairly 
funny, with just one front scene, in which full scope 
might be allowed for Mr. Leno’s inspiration, and the 
final transformation. I should either cut the harle- 
quinade out, or, at the expense of the firms it adver- 
tises, pay the audience for looking at it; or else I should 
take as much trouble with it as Mr. Tree took with 
‘*Chand d’Habits” at Her Majesty’s. And I should 
fill up the evening with some comparatively amusing 
play by Ibsen or Browning. 

Finally, may I ask our magistrates on what ground 
they permit the legislation against the employment of 
very young children as money makers for their families 
to be practically annulled in favour of the pantomimes ? 
If the experience, repeated twice a day for three 
months, is good for the children, I suggest that there 
need be no difficulty in filling their places with volun- 
teers from among the children of middle and upper- 
class parents anxious to secure such a delightful and 
refining piece of education for their offspring. If it is 
not good for them, why do the magistrates deliberately 
license it? I venture to warn our managers that their 
present monstrous abuse of magistrates’ licences can 
only end in a cast-iron clause in the next Factory Act 
unconditionally forbidding the employment of children 
under thirteen on any pretext whatever. 

I have to congratulate Mrs. Bernard Beere on the 
warm welcome she received last week at the Comedy 
Theatre, when she played Anne Carew in ‘‘ A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing,” ap obsolete play, though still fresher 
in parts than many modern novelties. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


i. numerous prophecies to the contrary the 
Bank of England directors finally decided on Thurs- 
day to leave the official rate at 3 per cent. There was a 
very considerable demand for short loans during the week. 
The rate for advances over the night rose as high as 
22 per cent., whilst as much as 33 percent. was charged 
for advances into January. Three per cent. was generally 
charged in the open market for discounting three months’ 
bank paper, and 2] for six months’ paper, but business 
of this class was quiet. As regards the Bank of England, 
loans were arranged at 4 per cent., whilst 3 to 34 per 
cent. was charged for the discounting of bills maturing 
within the first ten days of January. 


After the date of our last issue the Stock markets 
relapsed into absolute idleness, though the tendency of 
prices in almost all departments was favourable. Home 
Rails were firm, with considerable strength in Great 
Easterns. The tone of the American Railway depart- 
ment was well maintained, Northern Pacific Preference 
and Denver Preference having been most in evidence. 
There was scarcely any business in the Foreign market, 
except in Japanese Bonds and Chinese 1896 Bonds, 
which were wonderfully well maintained. Indeed, the 
London market does not seem to take complications in 
the Far East by any means seriously, the price of Consols 
remaining up at over 112}. Despite the holidays, 
prices in the Mining market continued to advance. 
Even the closing of the Adelaide and Melbourne Ex- 
changes for so many days failed to depress Westralians. 
There were several favourable features during the early 
part of the week, Golden Horseshoes at one time having 
risen to over 9g. Golden Links attracted a lot of atten- 
tion on Tuesday, and the result was a rise of 3. The 
sudden demand was due to a report that a well-known 
finance corporation was endeavouring to obtain control 
of the Company. A satisfactory report and meeting . 
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encouraged the continuance of favourable attention to 
Hannan’s Brownhill. Among finance shares, Asso- 
ciateds continued to improve, whilst London and Globe 
were strong on the declaration of an interim dividend 
of 10 per cent. Although little business was transacted 
in Kaffir shares, the tone of that department was also 
favourable, and members are already talking of the 
favourable outlook for next year. The prophets are 
especially busy with Chartereds, and all eagerly look 
forward to the forthcoming report. East Rand, Rand 
Mines, Goldfields, and Chartereds all strengthened in 
price. ; 


The last of a series of small and easy settlements 
has just been concluded, and, whatever else may be 
said, there can be no doubt as to the comparatively 
healthy condition in which the Stock Markets will face 
1898. Nothing is inflated and no one is overloaded. 
Despite the heavy charges of bankers, who asked as 
much as 4} per-cent. for short loans, the American 
Railway Market was the only department in which rates 
were at all onerous, the charge in some cases having 
been as much as 64 per cent. Changes during the 
account were mostly favourable. For instance, in the 
Home Railway Market, beyond a fall of 24 in Great 
Central Preference and of 4 in Dover A, advances were 
the rule, many stocks, including Brighton A, having 
gained 1 to 14. Among Foreigners the improvement 
in Argentines was maintained, but there was a slight 
downward difference marked in Chinese and Japanese 
descriptions due to the uncertain position in the Far 
East. Uruguayan securities marked an advance on the 
account, due to satisfaction at the accession of Presi- 
dent Cuestas to power. The movements among 
Yankees were irregular, but favourable in the majority 
of cases. Trunks moved upward, as also did other 
Canadian Rails. 


Applications for capital during the past year have 
reached a total not so far in advance of that of 1896 as 
might have been anticipated. £157,289,000 compares 
with £152,807,000 the previous year, and 4104,690,000 
during 1895. In 1894 the total was considerably over 
490,000,000, but in 1893 it did not reach £50,000,000. 
When some of the huge amalgamations, such as the 
incandescent gas and the cotton combines, are taken 


-into consideration, it will be seen that 1897 was not in 


reality much in advance of 1896. The feature of the 
year is the amount of capital asked for industrial under- 
takings, which may be taken generally to mean that 
joint-stock enterprise during the past year was of a 
more healthy description than that of 1896. Nearly 
418,000,000 represent applications for breweries and 
distilleries, and manufacturing companies absorb over 
415,000,000. 


Last week we drew attention to the cleverness of 
the directors of the British Dominions Exploration, 
Limited, in having called their meeting for Christmas 
Eve. They had an extremely unsatisfactory balance- 
sheet and report to place before the shareholders, and 
there is no doubt that a good deal of unpleasant criticism 
and opposition was avoided by holding the meeting at a 
time when not one shareholder out of every twenty would 
care to attend. But it appears that this is by no means 
the only example of lack of consideration for shareholders’ 
convenience. The directors of Menzies’ Mining and 
Exploration Corporation have an unpleasant balance- 
sheet to be passed. With considerable wisdom—from 
their own selfish point of view—they issued the docu- 
ment at Christmastide and called the meeting for an 
inconvenient date. This is the second annual report, 
yet a sum of nearly £6000 appears for preliminary 
expenses, which looks like an astounding piece of im- 
pudence. The career of the Company, needless to 
say, has been unsatisfactory so far. Gross extravagance 
and failure to realise a quarter of the promises held out 
in the prospectus are among the charges that the manage- 
ment would find it difficult to answer. 


The original prospectus of the New Australian 
Goldfields foretold large profits and the directors con- 
sidered that ‘‘the shares now offered for subscription 
are calculated to prove one of the most profitable in- 
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vestments in connexion with Western Australia.” At 
the annual meeting held at the beginning of 1896 the 
directors had the impudence to state that they shortly 
expected to declare a dividend. This expectation, 
needless to say, was never realised. Instead of deal- 
ing with Australian business, the directors dabbled in 
the Moruya Silver Mine of America. Mr. A. C. Smith, 
Secretary of the Moruya Company, circulated the 
prospectus of the New Australian Goldfields, at the 
same time recommending the shares. 


Another new producer among the deep-level mines of 
the Rand is the Nourse Deep, which commenced crush- 
ing last month. This is the fourth deep-level of the 
Rand Mines group to start working and the prospects 
of the mine are more favourable than they were in the 
earlier stages of its development. Great difficulties 
were met with at first owing to the occurrence of dykes 
and faults, and in one place a downthrow of nearly 
600 feet had occurred. Now, however, the develop- 
ment has got away from the broken ground and a good 
deal of good ore has been opened up. The capital of 
the Nourse Deep Company is £450,000, of which 
75,066 shares are held in reserve. The Company is, 
however, in debt to the extent of about £450,000, 
only 150,000 shares having been originally set aside as 
working capital. But the 75,066 reserve shares will, if 
issued at the present price, more than suffice to ex- 
tinguish the debt. The number of claims owned by 
the Company is 258, on the dip of the Henry Nourse 
and New Heriot Mines, and it is proposed to run a mill 
of 100 stamps. This will give a life of about forty-two 
years. Sixty stamps have already been dropped and 
the remainder will be added as soon as possible. It is 
not expected at first that the yield will be as good as in 
the Henry Nourse, Mine, in which about 18 dwts. of 
gold per ton of ore are extracted. The manager's 
estimate is a yield of 12 dwts. or 48s. per ton, and if 
working expenses can be reduced to 20s. a ton, as 
will no doubt be the case, this will mean a profit, after 
allowing for depreciation and capital expenditure, of 
#200,000 a year, equivalent to a dividend of about 
44 per cent. At 6}, therefore, the return to the 
investor, after allowing 1°2 per cent. for amortisation, 
will be only 54 per cent., and unless the first crushing, 
which should be announced in a week or two, shows a 
great improvement on the manager’s estimate, it would 
seem that the present price is quite high enough. 


It may be possible, when the mill has been running a 
few months, to bring the yield up to the level of the 
Henry Nourse Mine. This will mean a profit of 
# 300,000 a year, and dividends of 66 per cent., or a net 
return on capital invested at the present price of about 
9 per cent., but it is to be remembered that part of the 
Nourse Deep property is on the dip of the New Heriot 
Mine, where the yield is only about £2 5s. per ton, and 
it would scarcely be wise to anticipate a largely in- 
creased profit. The only way in which this could be - 
obtained would be by the erection of a larger mill. 
The property is quite big enough to keep a 200-stamp 
mill going for twenty years and more, and in this case 
dividends of 100 per cent. could easily be earned, or 
allowing 3} per cent. for amortisation, a net return on 
capital invested at the present price of 12 per cent. 


Two months ago, when Rand Mines suddenly 
dropped two or three points, we took the opportunity 
of pointing out the immensely strong position held by 
this proprietary company, and the probability that any 
revival of confidence in the South African Market would 
at once lead to a substantial rise in the shares. The 
success of those deep-level propositions belonging to 
the Rand Mines group which have already started 
working, has done a great deal to revive confidence, 
and Rand Mines shares have started creeping up the 
ladder which leads to 40. It is worth while, there- 
fore, to examine again the position of this successful 
corporation, which has never yet paid a dividend, but 
whose 41 shares are nevertheless worth more than 
434 at the present time. It has a capital of some- 
thing over £300,000, and a debenture debt of 
1,000,000. The latter, however, may be neglected, 
since it is more than covered by loans to subsidiary 
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mines, and the company has in addition a cash balance 
equal in amount to the whole of its issued capital. 


The various assets of the Rand Mines, Limited, and 
their present market value, are set forth in the follow- 


ing table :— 
232,000 shares in Crown Deep ... ... £3,248,000 
252,000 ,, Glen Deep _... (say) 500,000 
277,000 ,, Jumpers Deep 1,600,000 
276,000 Nourse Deep... ... 1,800,000 
648,000 99 Langlaagte Deep, 

(gay) ... ... 90,000 
143,000 Rose Deep 1,000,000 
122,000 os Geldenhuis Deep ... 800,000 
199,000 Paarl Central... ... 150,000 

59,000 Pe Durban Roodepoort 
40,000 Wolhuter 265,000 
9,000 Simmer West... 9,000 
215,000 South Rand ... (say 215,000 


83 claims in Ferreira Deep... (say) 4,000,000 
500 unfloated claims at £5000 


417,623,000 

Add profits realised on assets sold 1,500,000 
419,123,000 


In addition to the above, the Rand Mines has other 
valuable assets in the shape of water works, water 
rights, farms, and town property, which will bring the 
total to 420,000,000. From this, however, there is to 
be deducted the 25 per cent. which, according to 
the Articles of Association, Messrs. Wernher Beit & 
Co. are to receive after 100 per cent. in dividends has 
been paid, leaving 415,000,000 to be divided amongst 
the shareholders. This would make the value of the 
shares £45 each, instead of £34, as at present, and, of 
course, as the deep-level mines enter the dividend-paying 
list, the price of their shares is sure to improve. 


Towards the end of this week there is to be held a 
meeting of the Tati Bluejacket Syndicate, the members of 
which, we hear, contemplate putting forward an enter- 
prise for public subscription shortly. Before the invest- 
ing public considers the prospectus we think it only fair 
to put one or two pertinent questions to the organizers 
of this venture, which we trust they will be in a position 
to answer favourably. First, we would ask whether it is 
true that they sent a well-known and competent engineer 
to report on the property? Secondly, whether that 
gentleman’s report was of a very unfavourable character ? 
Thirdly, whether the syndicate promptly dispensed with 
the services of so honest a critic? Fourthly, whether 
they engaged a comparatively inexperienced man to 
obtain a favourable report? And, fifthly, whether 
members of the syndicate honestly believe the pro- 


_perty is worth the price they contemplate asking for it ? 


The directors of the Trustees, Executors, and Securi- 
ties Insurance Corporation anticipate that ‘‘the share- 
holders will now heartily pass the proposed resolutions, 
and thus restore the accounts of the Corporation to a 
sound and satisfactory condition.” As ‘‘now” refers 
to a meeting to be held on Monday next, the most 
awkward day in the year for shareholders, and as the 
circular announcing the reconstruction and reduction of 
capital was not issued until Christmas Eve, it would 
seem that shareholders have little chance of rejecting 
the scheme. How far they will ‘‘heartily” agree to 
the disappearance of £4 tos. out of every £10 they have 
invested, we leave those who have been in a similar 
position to decide. But something had to be done, and 
our only complaint is that the directors should seize 
the opportunity at this season of rushing the shareholders 
and depriving them of an opportunity to reflect on the 
scheme. Why is the reduction to £5 10s. per share ? 
Surely a reduction to £5 would have been as convenient 
and less unnatural. 


Still another example of the advantage that directors 
are taking of the present inconvenient season to get 
through awkward meetings is forthcoming. The New 
Australian Goldfields, Limited, was floated in October, 
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1894, with monstrous bounce. The names on the 
directorate suggest that the scheme emanated from a 
well-known group also responsible for the ‘Jersey 
Lily” and the ‘African Pioneers,” two enterprises 
that promised much but have so far performed very 
little. The directors of the New Australian Goldfields 
are Mr. S. Nugent Townshend, J.P., Mr. W. R. 
Robinson, and Mr. G. H. Dupuis. These gentlemen 
have called a meeting for New Year’s Eve to wind up 
the Company voluntarily and so escape from the very 
unpleasant position in which they find themselves. 


Whilst the past year has proved the wealth of certain 
Westralian properties, it has also proved how hopeless 
are investments in undertakings like the Imperial 
Western Australian Corporation, one of Mr. A. F. Cal- 
vert’s most vaunted undertakings. The report to 
30 September last states that the directors only suc- 
ceeded in disposing of one property, which is 
not surprising when we consider the rubbish on 
which the funds of this Corporation have been 
squandered. As regards the Western Shaw group, 
the excuse is that the manager neglected development. 
As far as can be gathered from the report, the Corpora- 
tion has failed to acquire an interest in any of the 
schemes of Westralian gold enterprise. And yet 
Mr. Calvert is the young man who undertook to publish 
several volumes for the instruction of the British public 
in matters Westralian. The report contains a state- 
ment that Mr. Reid has resigned, owing to pressure 
of other business, from the Committee of Investigation 
into the affairs of the Company. But Messrs. Rucker 
and Tilly remain. Their report is expected to be ready 
in time for the forthcoming meeting. We await it with 
interest. 


Bovril manages at least to advertise itself admirably. 
All along Fleet Street we see, shining athwart the fog, 
V. R., with a crown above the two letters, and then 
suddenly B. O. preceding the royal initials, and I. L. 
terminating the word. We can only congratulate the 
Manager on an admirable device. May we add that we 
hope the dividend will be as satisfactory as the methods 
of advertisement. 


THE ROBINSON DEEP. 


Of the various deep-level gold mines of the Rand 
controlled by the Goldfields Deep Company, all of 
which belong to the second row of deep levels, the 
only one which is approaching the productive stage is 
the Robinson Deep. This mine, whicl lies on the dip 
of the Robinson outcrop mine and the Ferreira Deep, 
is in fact the most valuable property of the Goldfields 
Deep group, and although its shares already stand at 
over 10, they are likely to go much higher as the time 
approaches for the mine to start crushing. It is 
expected that sixty stamps will be dropped in April 
next, and these will gradually be added to until the full 
mill of 200 stamps is at work. An examination of the 
prospects of the mine makes it quite clear that the 
present market value of the shares is considerably 
below their real value. The capital of the Robinson 
Deep is £400,000, all of which has been issued, and of 
this £300,000 was originally set aside as working 
capital. In this respect, therefore, the undertaking has 
a very great advantage over a number of other mining 
properties in the Transvaal, in which the capital has been 
mainly absorbed in purchase and promotion money, and 
the greater part of the working capital has had to be- 
subsequently borrowed. There is, however, a deben- 
ture debt of £300,000, and as the debentures can be 
converted into shares at £9 until 30 June, 1899, the 
total capital of the mine may be placed at £433,000. 
Moreover, the Company has still about £100,000 cash 
in hand, which will probably render it unnecessary to 
provide for any capital expenditure out of profits during 
at least the first year of working. The mining area of 
the Robinson Deep consists of 234 claims, and as the 
total stoping width of the reefs is 7 feet and their dip 
36 degrees, the ore contents per claim may be estimated 
at over 40,000 tons. With a 200-stamp mill this would 
give a life of twenty-six years. The development of 
the mine, which is already far advanced, shows that 
the value of the reefs is approximately the same as in 
the corresponding outcrop mines, and it is conse- 
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quently not difficult to calculate the profits which will 
be earned when the mine starts crushing with its full 
equipment. The yield of the Robinson outcrop mine, 
in which the ore is carefully averaged so that there 
shall be no undue proportion of the richer portions of 
the reef milled, is £3 17s. per ton. Inthe Ferreira 
mine, which also lies above the Robinson Deep, 70 
per cent. of the rich South reef is sent to the mill, and 
the yield per ton is £4 13s. Working costs at the 
Robinson Deep Mine, including an allowance for depre- 
ciation and capital expenditure, may be put at 25s. per 
ton with the full mill running. The 200 stamps will 
crush at least 30,000 tons of ore per month, and on the 
basis of the Robinson outcrop yield the mine will earn 
a profit of £78,000 a month, or £936,000 a year. This 
is equivalent to a dividend of 216 per cent. on a capital 
of . 4,433,000, or a return to the investor at the present 
price—1o}—of more than 20 per:cent. With a life of 
twenty-six years, 2} per cent. must be allowed for 
amortisation of the capital invested, leaving a net 
return of 17} per cent. In the face of these figures it 
is impossible that Robinson Deep shares should remain 
at their present price, and we shall not be surprised to 
see them rise to 16 or 17 within the next three or four 
months. If the management of the mine should adopt 
the Ferreira policy of sending (say) 70 per cent. of the 
richer South reef ore to the mill, much bigger profits 
than those estimated above could be obtained for a 
time. On the basis of the Ferreira yield they would 
amount to 41,220,000 a year, equivalent to a dividend 
of 280 per cent. But in this case the South Reef 
would only last about fourteen years, and after allowing 
6 per cent. for amortisation the net return to the 
investor at the present price would be 21 per cent. for 
that period, after which there would remain a large 
body of the poor Main Reef ore, which would only 
suffice to pay much smaller dividends for another thirteen 
years. Finally, the value of the Robinson Deep 5} per 
cent. debentures as an investment may be noted. They 
now stand at about 120, and at that price yield over 
44 per cent. interest. But since they are exchangeable 
for shares at £9 which are already worth £10 tos. in 
the market, and can scarcely fail to be worth much 
more very soon, the investor who buys the debentures 
is in the happy position of paying no contangos, of 
standing to win a handsome amount, and of getting 
good interest om his money the while. Under such 
conditions it would be difficult for even Gogo to go 
wrong. 
ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

NEw: STIPENDUM, LIMITED (B. B., Willesden).—See last 
week’s issue. We-do not recommend investments on the bald 
prospectus. issued. 

BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION (P. J. B., Connaught 
Square).—This has nothing to do with Lord Winchilsea’s 
enterprise. It is the promotion of Victor Hugo Carlsson, a 
Scandinavian with an adventurous past. 

GREAT EASTERN (Retired, Army and Navy Club).—You 


_ could not do better. 


HALL Mrnes (L. B. F., Bournemouth).—We are of opinion 
that the Company is very badly managed, but the property is 
undoubtedly rich. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
KASHMIR AND THE ‘ FORWARD” POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
25 December, 1897. 

1IR,—In ‘‘ Lessons from the Indian Frontier” in to- 
day’s SATURDAY, you make it very evident that there 
‘‘remains to be written the story of the enterprise ” 
which has involved us in the present disastrous 
hostilities. Will you allow me a little space, just to 
indicate that the story will be incomplete if it does not 
deal with the series of proceedings—fully known only 
to the Simla Foreign Office—which resulted in the 
humiliation, and reduction to all but the lowest possible 
political status, of the principality of Kashmir? It is 
impossible in a letter to do more than glance at this 
phase of trans-frontier history and policy, but the salient 
facts may be usefully set out in order. In 1846, the 
E. I. Co.’s Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, ceded 
Kashmir and Hazara, for the substantial equivalent of 
one million of pounds sterling, to the petty Rajput chief, 
Ghulab Singh. At first the Punjab Government held 
charge of our relations with the new Sovereignty thus 
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created ; and during that period the position of indepen- 
dence secured to Kashmir by treaty was more or less 
respected. But after a time the reins of control were 
taken up by the Viceroy’s Foreign Office, and then it 
was that the sorrows of Kashmir began. By 1889 we 
find that the long-exclusive State in question was 
sufficiently humbled to consent (doubtless ‘‘ voluntarily”’) 
to the permanent establishment of a British Agency in 
its outlying district of Gilgit. How that measure was 
carried out, and all that came of it, may be read in 
Despatch No. 18, of 6 January, 1892, from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State for India (pp. 
6-11 of Correspondence relating to the operations in 
Hunza-Nagar, presented (1892) to both Houses of 
Parliament). At the period when Gilgit was thus con- 
verted into a British outpost, Lord Lansdowne was 
Viceroy, Sir F. Roberts Commander-in-Chief, and Sir 
M. Durand Foreign Secretary. The officer ‘‘ selected” 
for the post of British Agent at Gilgit was ‘‘ Lieutenant- 
Colonel, then Captain, Durand, who had previously 
spent some time in the country ;” and he is (of course 
the Despatch does not say so) a younger brother of the 
Foreign Secretary. It would be ridiculous to insinuate 
that the Gilgit Agency was created. for the benefit of 
Captain Durand. It is also most unlikely that that 
admirable soldier’s brother, the Foreign Secretary, used 
his influence to bring about his selection. Nobody who 
knows how these things are managed will be guilty of 
such assumptions. Nevertheless the above-cited Gov- 
ernment dispatch is instructive reading. It shows how, 
with one brother at the head of the Simla Foreign 
Office, and another brother ‘‘ charged with the general 
supervision of the relations between Kashmir and its 
northern feudatories, and with the direction. of all 
military movements in this quarter,” a course of high- 
handed proceedings was adopted towards the Hunza 
and Nagar chiefs, until, exasperated beyond measure, 
they ‘‘collected their forces with a view to prevent the 
construction of the Chalt Fort”—thereby, of course, 
rushing on their fate. And mark the sequence of 
events. On 18 August, 1895, Lord Lansdowne, in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State thus reports the 
‘*instructions given to Roberts on leaving for Chitral” 
(another dependency of Kashmir) to instal as puppet 
ruler Shuja-ul-Mulk. in the name of Kashmir as suzerain. 
‘At Durbar he will enunciate future policy, /o//owing 
Hunza precedent” (v. Correspondence relating to the 
occupation of Chitral, 1896, p. 3). Comment would 
here. be superfluous. Brevity is best. But let the 
Parliament of the nation and empire look to it.—Yours 
faithfully, VETERAN. 


GERMANY AS A NAVAL POWER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
25 December, 1897. 
Sir,—At this time when the attention of the world 
has been somewhat forcibly drawn to the naval ambition 
of Germany, it may be interesting to note that in 
October, 1848, a great statesman, Count Cavour, pro- 
phesied that the future German Empire would aim at 
becoming a naval power, and would combat England 
even in her own element. ‘‘ Germanism, hardly born,” 
he said, ‘‘threatens to disturb the European equili- 
brium.” At the same date he predicted that Austria 
would become a Slav empire, or be absorbed in Ger- 
many.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


CANALS v. RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY Review. 


1 Dudley Place, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington. 
26 December, 1897. 

Sir,—In an argument on the subject of Canals versus 
Railways in India, it is rather misleading for the 
general public to be guided by men who have little 
practical knowledge of agricultural pursuits. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter which I lately received 
from the superintendent of the Government Experi- 
mental Farm at Cawnpore will, however, help to 
enlighten men’s minds regarding the benefits to be 
derived from canal irrigation. The Cawnpore Experi- 
mental Farm enjoys special facilities for irrigation, 
being traversed by a distributary from the Ganges 
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Canal. Moreover, the farm is in the middle of the 
tamine-stricken districts. 

**You will notice from the statement (accompanying 
the letter) that where artificial irrigation was available, 
the failure of grain did not prevent us from getting out- 
turns of over forty bushels per acre from the manured 
plots, and up to thirty-two bushels of grain per acre 
from the unmanured fields, but rendered the season an 
ideal one for wheat, which was practically free from 
. eae The outturns of the rayat’s unirrigated 
fields were from nothing to three or four to six bushels 
per acre in the neighbourhood of the Cawnpore Farm.” 

It is but right to mention that the unmanured lands 
of the Experimental Farm are kept bare fallow, and 
tilled during the autumn in preparation for a rabi crop 
(a system which is known as chaumas), hence the large 
outturn of thirty-two bushels of wheat per acre from 
unmanured land in a season when millions of pounds 
sterling were being expended on famine relief measures. 
—lI am, Sir, yours faithfully, Donatp N. Ret. 


P.S.—It maybe of interest to state that building 
stone used to be carried by boat all the way from 
Chunar to Calcutta (Chunar is a town on the Ganges, 
twenty-six miles south-west of Benares; Benares being 
476 miles from Calcutta by rail). But still more 
wonderful is the fact that I have purchased cotton-seed 
at Chapra for my cattle, at one rupee per maund of 
80 Ibs. ; this seed had come from Dacca by boat up 
the Ganges. Will Mr. La Touche inform us what 
would be the cost of transit by railway of one maund of 
cotton-seed from Dacca in Eastern Bengal to the town 
of Chapra on the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
in Saran, Behar? D.N. R. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Oak Hill Grove, Surbiton. 


Sir,—Your number of 4 December reviews Major 
Walsh’s ‘‘ History of the Godavery Works,” and also 
Colonel Baird Smith’s ‘‘ Letters from Delhi.” May I point 
out a passage in the latter which bears on the matter of 
canals? No one has yet laid a stress on their great 
usefulness for the movement of troops. At page 3 of 
Colonel Vibart’s preface to the ‘‘ Letters” we read :— 

‘*It was on Sunday, 1o May, 1857, that the Mutiny 
broke out at Meerut, but it was not till daybreak on the 
12th that Baird Smith received the first intimation of it, 
when he learnt that Major Fraser, Commandant of 
Sappers, had received an express from the General at 
Meerut ordering him to proceed, by forced marches, 
with his regiment to that place, as the native regiments 
were in open revolt, and had left cantonments with their 
arms. 

‘*Baird Smith immediately suggested the Ganges 
Canal instead of forced marches, and, as Fraser at once 
agreed to this, Baird Smith, within six hours, had boats 
ready equal to the transport of 1000 men. 

‘* Just as they were starting another express came to 
say that two companies were to be left for the defence 
of Roorkee, so only about 500 left in the boats the same 
afternoon and got to Meerut, sixty miles off, in about 
twenty-four hours. 

‘* The same morning Baird Smith sent off an express 
to the Commandant of the Ghoorkas at Deyrah, some 
forty miles distant, to tell him he thought his corps 
would be ordered down, and begged him to march on 
Roorkee, on the Ganges Canal, where he would have 
another fleet of boats ready for him in a day or two. 
Baird Smith thought that the Sappers at Roorkee might 
fancy that the march of the Sirmoor battalion on 
Roorkee was a hostile movement against them, so he 
requested Major Reid, the Commandant, to march 
straight to the canal, and embark in the boats without 
entering Roorkee. 

‘*This was accordingly done, and Reid ‘ considered 
that this forethought was the means of saving the place 
and the lives of the ladies and children.’ This occurred 
after the mutiny of the Sappers at Meerut, when they 
shot Major Fraser, the Commandant, and attempted to. 
shoot Maunsell, the Adjutant.” 

Yet, though this happened forty years ago, we hear 
next to nothing of the desirability of navigable canals, 
with steamers constantly plying om them, according to 
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Sir Arthur Cotton’s suggestions of long ago. There 
was an article in ‘‘ Blackwood” last June, which is 
enough to stir up the sleepiest on the subject of Indian 
irrigation, and navigation is another equally important 
side of the great subject which some of our rulers are 
trying to ignore.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

E. C. Ricketts. 


THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—Allow me to say with respect to your interesting 
article, which I have only just seen, on “‘ Patriotic British 
Pirates” in your issue of the 27th ult., that, whilst a 
correct distinction is drawn between privateering and 
piracy, it seems to me that mischief lurks in the state- 
ment that ‘‘in these days privateering in Europe has 
been abolished by international treaty.” It is usual for 
Continental writers to make this assertion; but the 
Declaration of Paris is not a Treaty. Reference to its 
text is sufficient to show this.—Yours obediently, 

E. O. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
53 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
10 December, 1897. 


Sir,—As a warm advocate of every possible extension 
of the law for the protection of wild birds, allow me to 
express my thanks to you for the very valuable support 
which you have given to the crusade against bird-de- 
stroyers of every class; and, if you will permit me, I 
wish to draw the attention of the public to some grave 
defects in the legal means employed against the 
destruction of rare kinds of birds. 

The protection now given to them is well-intentioned, 
as you have frequently shown, and the wholesale 
slaughter which used to go on all the year round has, 
I gladly mark, been greatly curtailed. But still the 
fact remains that numbers of rare birds continue to fall 
victims to the gun of the British ‘‘ specimen” hunter. 
I have a long list of such cases, including golden and 
white-tailed eagles, ospreys, hoopoes, bitterns, bustards, 
buzzards, kingfishers, and so forth, all of which have 
been destroyed since the passing of the last Wild Birds 
Protection Act. It is clearly a mistake to name parti- 
cular species for protection while others are omitted, 
and to protect in one county birds which are absolutely 
without protection in the next. Nor can the law be 
considered satisfactory which gives no protection to 
casual visitors. One cannot hope for the protection of 
all birds; no one wishes to preserve birds which are 
really harmful; but all birds which are merely curious 
or rare, and especially those against which few people 
indeed have any objection, should be universally pro- 
tected by the Legislature all the year round. 

In pursuance of the power conferred on him by the 
Birds Protection Acts, the Home Secretary has, on 
application of the County Council, issued an order still 
further extending the close time for wild birds in 
Middlesex ; and a similar order has, on application of 
the County Council, been issued for the Administrative 
County of London. Under the previous regulation 
close time covered the period from 1 February to 
31 August in each year, but under the present orders 
there will be a close time all the year round for many. 
birds. Now, why should not every county in the British 
Isles follow suit? The order was issued in consequence 
of the great slaughter of wild birds which has occurred 
for years past. And, with more or less truth, it may 
be said that in every town and village in the three 
kingdoms the destruction of birds is absolutely 
wanton. Furthermore, I would suggest that special 
instructions should be issued to the police throughout 
the country to act promptly, and on their own initiative, 
in all cases of rare-bird destruction, and that the 
penalties should be increased.—Yours faithfully, 

CoL.inson. 


[Necessities of space unfortunately compel us to omit 
several interesting letters in the present number. | 
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REVIEWS. 


“THE WASPS” OF ARISTOPHANES. 


**The Wasps of Aristophanes.” _ With Introduction, 
Metrical Analysis, Critical Notes, and Commentary. 
By W. J. M. Starkie. London: Macmillan. 


N this edition Messrs. Macmillan’s admirable Classical 
Series is enriched by a work which not only main- 
tains its very high standard but even raises and 
enhances it. Mr. Starkie has made his edition of the 
‘‘ Wasps” a model edition of a single play, and—what 
is a far greater feat—he has made it a most valuable 
introduction to the study of the Greek comic drama. 
The ‘‘ Wasps” does not present to us that sustained 
fusillade of wit and epigram which rattles in the 
**Clouds” and ‘‘Frogs”; it has not the exuberant 
fancy of the ‘‘ Birds” and the ‘‘ Lysistrata”; nor the ex- 
quisite little idylls which redeem a rather dull play in the 
‘*Peace” and the ‘‘Acharnians.” But it is a thoroughly 
Aristophanic Zustspie/, and a perfect example of construc- 
tion. In the plays of Aristophanes, those marvellous 
compositions which are really like nothing else in litera- 
ture, we are too apt to find only debauches of the 
reason and imagination, sacrifices on the ‘hymele of 
that Bacchus who was sire by Aphrodite of Priapus. 
Mr. Starkie has shown how the Greek poet has held in 
a leash his fancy, however unfettered it seems. The 
play expands from the central ’Aywy in obedience to 
fixed and immovable laws. A play of Aristophanes is 
a dramatised debate. There is always a combat, 
though the fight may be but a mock fight. ‘‘The 
proper place for this debate,” writes Mr. Starkie, ‘‘ is 
between the Parodus and the Parabasis. Its intro- 
duction is marked by the absoluter Stilistand der Hand- 
lung, after a scene of wild excitement and fruitless 
conflict. In the ‘ Vespa’ the old motiv has reached 
its full development. The dicasts have been driven 
back from the stage, and Philocleon remains in the 
power of his son. The latter makes friendly overtures, 
but, conscious of their great calling, the dicasts resist 
all invitations to a more peaceful life. The rough hand 
of the son dispels their pleasing vision. The question 
at issue is entrusted to the arbitration of the Chorus. 
The philosophic calm of the Agon forms an admirable 
contrast with the Sturm und Drang of the preceding 
scenes. The Agon is the true catastrophe of the 
Aristophanic Comedy.” 

There are several qualities which make this book an 
ideal edition. While it never neglects the work in hand, 
it pours out stores of instruction and suggestion on all 
the plays of this admirable genius, who has hitherto 
been very inadequately presented to the English public. 
Attention to what Germans call the Realen of ancient 
literature is often absent from English editions. Thus 
English editions by scholars of the first rank, like 
Blaydes, are often less useful than works which emanate 
from second-rate Germans who honestly address them- 
selves to the task of thinking themselves back into the 
fifth century before Christ. Here we have first-rate 
scholarship hand in hand with historical imagination. 
We live with the characters of the play; but familiarity 
does not, as in Mitchell’s fanciful eommentaries, breed 
contempt. Again, Mr. Starkie has set an excellent 
example which we hope future editors will follow. He 
shows a consciousness of the fact that the last few 
years have made an epoch in classical learning, and 
have put in our hands riches which our fathers never 
dreamed of. We are inclined to think that in this 
edition there are more quotations from Herondas and 
from the valuable treatise on the Athenian Constitution 
falsely ascribed to Aristotle than there are from Euri- 
pides and Thucydides. 

Before going into detail, we must commend the skill 
with which the editor has brought Shakespeare to bear 
upon his explanation of Aristophanes. The kinship of 
these two marvellous geniuses has hardly been suffi- 
ciently recognised. This is not the place to develop 
the comparison. But no one can fail to appreciate 
the fact that from the two—and from them only— 
we occasionally get, mingled with vigorous, even 
boisterous, drama, an outburst of lyrical song as un- 
expected as it is unrivalled. Ariel and Oberon might 
have breathed the air which Aristophanes filled with 
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the sweet jargoning of his birds. The lyrics in the 
**Clouds” have no literary parallels, except in the 
““woodnotes wild” which the incomparable genius of 
Shakespeare has sometimes allowed us to hear amid the 
groans and the laughter of the characters which he has 
created for us. 

As regards interpretation of the meaning of the text— 
often a very difficult matter in Aristophanes—we are 
upheld throughout by a firm and robust hand. We 
will point to a single example among many. In line 
769 we unhesitatingly say that the true explanation is 
now given for the first time. Thackeray tells us of a 
clergyman who was made archdeacon for introducing 
a new and naughty pun into the text of Aristophanes. 
Were Mr. Starkie in holy orders, and were not these 
degenerate days, we should boldly claim for him a 
bishopric as the guerdon for his note on 769. The com- 
ments on grammar, on history, and on questions of 
literary feeling, alike show one who is in the very van of 
those branches of study, and even the ‘‘ «ai counters” 
must recognise in him one who has not neglected 
that repulsive department of learning, but who has kept 
it within such strict limits as to allay the reader’s 
natural tendency to resent it. 

That Shakespeare was a reincarnation of Aristo- 
phanes will appear no unlikely hypothesis to the readers 
of this commentary. Why else is it that there is only 
one perfect version possible for vv. 143 ff., and that it 
comes from ‘‘ Timon of Athens?” This is the version 
given in Mr. Starkie’s note (for the Greek we must 
refer our readers to the text) :— 

‘*T wonder why the flue is smoking. Hallo, who are 

ou?” 

a My name is Smoke: I am trying to get out.” 

‘“Smoke? Let me see; what wood’s smoke are 
you?” 

Medlar-wood.” 

‘* Aye, the meddler. 
smokes.” 

In the same way in 186 a play on words which has 
hitherto baffled the skill of translators (even of the 
ingenious Rogers) comes trippingly from 2 Henry iv. 
4.21. Our readers must refer to the book to appreciate 
the full ingenuity of the rendering. Shakespeare is 
quoted some forty times, and never without throwing 
light on a thought or an expression. 

Mr. Starkie throughout deals with the text in truly 
scientific fashion. In a writer like Aristophanes we 
may be quite sure that if the text is pointless it is 
corrupt. For instance, we may be sure he never wrote 
anything so lame as Exwy b€ roe 

mevpay Babvrarny kai_yxépac kai aydva Kal 

Owpax’ aporor. 
To pass over other objections (for which see note) 
xépac without an epithet is intolerable. For cai xépac 
kai Mr. Starkie reads yijpaxde‘ay. The word is exactly 
appropriate; the loins of Hercules were proverbial, and 
it will be seen that the emendation presupposes the loss 
of only two letters, AN, before the very similar letter A. 
We are very much disposed to accept his ingenious 
for the frigid roto: in 1029, 
though we do not as a rule accept anagrammatismus 
as a safe principle in emendation. But we accept with- 
out hesitation his admirable emendation of line 535, 
where the actual change of reading is almost infini- 
tesimal, and where a verse which is downright un- 
grammatical becomes by the change pointed and 
characteristic. The meaning required is ‘‘if he should 
win his cause against you.” The version hitherto 
accepted is 

eirep pi) yévo’, ovrdc o° Kparijoat. 
But no commentator has succeeded in defending such 
a solecism as é0é\ecv forming with the infinitive a sort of 
future, where a person is the object. Mr. Starkie reads 

eimep, pa) yévod’, ovrdg o EP Kparhoac. 

The note shows fully that aipeiy is the very word for 
‘‘beating a rival litigant,” that ér ‘‘at some future 
time ”’ is quite appropriate, and that é0éAecv with infinitive 
can approach the sense of a future only in the case of 
things happening in the course of nature. We also 
highly approve of his emendation of verses 397 and 
1428; to his notes on these, which are models of critical 
sagacity, we confidently refer our readers. 

A new and important feature in this edition is the 


’Tis the most searching of all 
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careful analysis of the Aristophanic handling of metre. 
We are apt to think a comic senarius certa sine lege 
vagatur, in the words of old Alvarez. This is not so. 
The division of the anapzst and tribrach is governed 
by. rigorous laws, and. many a clever emendation is 
now put out of court because the trisyllabic feet are 
divided in c@sura in a way that offended the delicate 
ears of ancient Athenians. The few modern copies of 
Aristophanic verse to be found in ‘‘Sabrinz Corolla” 
show metrical licenses which Aristophanes does not 
allow himself. For instance, Riddell’s ri yévwpac 
(‘* Sabrinz Corolla,” ed. 3, p. 161) is very questionable ; 
Shilleto’s Eyoe ree daxridove (p. 237) and Kai 
ve Sucacriy (p. 275) are indefensible; and Evans’ Oarepoy, 
ei’ dre 5) (p. 317) contains two violations of 
Aristophanic rhythm. 


LITERATURE IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


‘The Literary History of the American Revolution.” 
By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of American His- 
tory in Cornell University. Vol. II. (1776-1783). 
Putnams. 


years have passed since Professor Tyler 

began the publication of his elaborate history of 
the origins of American literature, and he now presents 
us with a fourth volume which brings us down only to 
1783. We do not know why he chose to distinguish 
his treatment of Colonial literature from that of the 
War of Independence, but although they seem to be 
thus divided into two pairs, the four successive volumes 
are really parts of one remarkable series. Professor 
Tyler started, nearly thirty years ago, with the design 
of writing the history of American books from the 
earliest English settlements down to the present time, 
but it must be evident to him now that the scale at 
which he worked, and the abundance of unpublished 
material, have rendered the execution of such a scheme 
impracticable. He has printed some two thousand 
closely filled pages, and he has not yet reached the 
earliest of those writers whom we are in the habit of 
considering characteristic ornaments of American litera- 
ture. The labour involved in what Professor Tyler has 
accomplished must have been immense. He was cut- 
ting a road through a pathless country, and, so it seems 
to us at least, a country parched and dusty with the 
extreme expression of mediocrity. 

The common complaint of American scholars is that 
they are placed at a great disadvantage by their re- 
moteness from the classic sources of learning. To 
make fresh discoveries, they must cross the Atlantic, 
and relinquish the convenience of having their own 
books around them. This has much, no doubt, to do 
with the comparative rarity of recent American names 
in the list of those who have added to our positive 
knowledge of past literature, the most illustrious ex- 
ception being, no doubt, the late F. J. Child in his 
researches into the antiquity and texts of the English 
ballads. But to the American, remote though he is from 
the libraries and archives of Europe, a considerable 
field remains to be cultivated, that of the development 
of civilisation in his own country. In this province two 
men have especially distinguished themselves in two 
cognate branches. Francis Parkman—who was the 
American representative of that school of scientific 
historians headed amongst ourselves by Freeman, 
Green, and the present Bishop of Oxford—explored 
the origins of French influence in the New World, and 
made the Pioneers his theme. Professor Tyler, in like 
manner, has devoted a lifetime to a critical treatment 
of the conditions which led up to and culminated in the 
American Revolution, 

The spirit in which Prof. Tyler has worked is one 
which calls for recognition from a serious English reader. 
We know that the history of the War of Independence is 
a subject which is still treated with prejudice and passion 
by not a few of the popular writers of America. We 
shudder to think what a tissue of misreprésentation and 
invective, mingled with preposterous self-gratulation, a 
chronicle of the literary movement in America between 
1776 and 1783. might present in the hands, let us say, of 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge or of any member of his school. 
There are Americans who can neither forget nor forgive 
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the fact that they are the youngest of the nations, who 
have but very lately emerged from the nursery, and owe 
their original training to a people of ripe maturity, whose 
achievements, instead of filling them with legitimate 
pride, affect their palates as with gall and wormwood. 
Prof. Tyler, though an ardent patriot, is not of this bar- 
baric order.. He observes the evolution of his nation in 
a disinterested and in a judicial spirit, and his plan is to 
let both parties to the controversy—the Whigs and 
Tories, the Revolutionists and the Loyalists (as he has 
said in an earlier work)—‘‘ tell their own story freely in 
their own way, and without either of them being liable 
to posthumous outrage in the shape of partisan impu- 
tations on their sincerity, their magnanimity, their 
patriotism, or their courage. This is, indeed, the only 
proper historical spirit in which to work, and we may 
add it is the only attitude possible to a perfectly honest 
man. The consequence is that in Prof. Tyler’s pages we 
read the satires, the squibs, the controversial discourses 
of a conflict which ended in the defeat of our own 
country without the slightest sense of irritation or con- 
sciousness of ill-feeling on the part of the narrator. 

The volume under consideration to-day contains fewer 
figures of individual interest than did the last. There 
are no satirists so lively as Philip Freneau and John 
Trumbull, no publicists so weighty as Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The first writer whom we reach, who can be con- 
sidered a personage, is Thomas Paine, whose activity 
as a free lance in the war for independence is fully dealt 
with by Professor Tyler. Very interesting is the 
account of the electrical effect produced in the colonial 
world by the publication of Paine’s newspaper, ‘‘ The 
Crisis,” at Philadelphia, in 1776 ; this journal continued 
its work until the close of 1783. From the considera- 
tion of the revolutionary penmen, Professor Tyler 
turns to that of the loyalist writers in prose and verse. 
Their zeal was not colder, but their numbers and pro- 
duction were smaller than those of their fireier brethren. 
Three qualities are chronicled by their historian as 
peculiar to them: their confidence in the soundness of 
their views, their contempt for the revolutionists as 
vulgar and unprincipled, and their confident expectation 
that the British arms would be promptly and com- 
pletely successful. In particular, the Tory lampooners 
were never weary of mocking the newly-created Con- 
gress, whose exploits in the field of finance awakened 
unextinguishable derision. 

‘* Even among the friends of the Revolution, the dis- 
gust of the people with the currency provided by 
Congress was so great that, in 1781, there was in 
Philadelphia a boisterous parade composed of citizens 
of that town wearing paper dollars in their hats for 
cockades, and carrying in front of them a dog 
besmeared with tar, but having paper dollars stuck on 
instead of feathers, this dog being followed by a jailor 
in the act of refusing the paper money which a poor 
prisoner had offered him for a glass of rum, and by a 
group of tradesmen who had shut up their shops and 
would sell no more goods for such money.” 

The best of the literary opponents of the Revolution, 
was a certain ornament of Philadelphian society, named 
Joseph Stansbury. His satires and songs possessed not 
merely topical vivacity, but a considerable amount of 
genuine merit ; and Professor Tyler prints ‘‘ A Venison 
Dinner at Mr. Bunyan’s,” a skit which seems both neat 
and effective after more than a century of obscuration, 
From this living satirist, who eventually took refuge in 
Nova Scotia, we pass to a more serious loyalist cham- 
pion, Jonathan Odell, a cleric whose opposition to 
Congress and the Revolution was relentless, and who 
became the main, and as it were the official, exponent of 
loyalist conscience and emotion in the last years of the 
war; Stansbury ultimately forgave the Americans, but 
Odell was absolutely implacable. He lingered on to a 
great old age, as Professor Tyler says, ‘‘ without ever 
taking back a word, or uttering an apology, or flinch- 
ing from an opinion,—a proud, gritty member” of a 
political party that had been defeated, but neither con- 
quered nor convinced. 

We must not follow Professor Tyler in further detail, 
Those who turn to his work to discover in it the evi- 
dences of forgotten genius will be disappointed. It was, 
not at such a time of storm and stress, or in a country 
struggling for its very,existence, that the charming, 
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parts of literature were likely to be developed. All in 
these revolutionary times is rude, imitative, imperfect ; 
nor is the historian blind to the lack of positive merit in 
the pamphlets, songs and squibs that he unearths. 
But these forgotten documents have, nevertheless, a 
surprising interest and value. They palpitate, under 
their grotesque and threadbare raiment, with passion 
and energy. We see the national forces at work ina 
pasquinade, where we might miss them in an Act of 
Congress, and the importance of such writers as Odell 
and Freneau, Nathaniel Niles and John Dickinson, is 
not to be measured by esthetic standar To Ameri- 
cans, these babblings of their independence must 
ssess a singular, a pathetic, interest, and to us also, 
f the lesson is more bitter and not a little humiliating, 
it is salutary also. On both sides of the Atlantic the 
sanity and loyalty of Professor Tyler can but command 
respect. He is excellently fitted for his task, and we 
can only wish that he may, one of these days, turn from 
his microscope and give us a general survey of the in- 
tellectual life of his country. There is no man living, 
probably, so well fitted as he to write, without prejudice 
and without reserve, a historic sketch of the course of 
American literature from 1607 to the present day. 


LOUIS THE ‘‘WELL-BELOVED.” 


“* France under Louis XV.” By James Breck Perkins, 
Author of ‘‘ France under the Regency.” London: 
Smith, Elder. 


ope reign of Louis XV. was one of the most 
disastrous in the history of France. Abroad, the 
national prestige was humbled in the dust and the fleet 
destroyed at sea ; while at home the body politic became 
sick unto death by corruption, oppression, and immor- 
ality. Nothing can be said for a monarch who, when 
told of the miseries which afflicted his people, and the 
general ruin which had overtaken the country, cynically 
replied that the monarchy would last his life, and went 
on with his sensual pleasures and his Sardanapalus-like 
feasts undisturbed. The epithet of the ‘‘ Well-beloved” 
conferred upon him by foolish and hypocritical time- 
servers has a grimly ironical significance now in the 
light of history. Well might the minister Argenson— 
who thoroughly knew the mass of corruption and 
selfishness that prevailed—exclaim, ‘‘ There is a trade 
by which one could gain prodigiously, and that is to 
play the part of a perfectly honest man.” But the trade 
had completely died out. We can almost feel com- 
thiseration for Louis XVI. when we recall how the 
vials of wrath which had been accumulating during the 
reigns of his predecessors were all discharged on his 
devoted head. Compared with his immediate prede- 
‘cessor, he was an angel of light. 

The author of these volumes has already published 
one interesting study of French history, and his present 
memorials, in continuation of that, embrace the period 
from the accession to office of the Duke of Bourbon to 
the death of Louis XV. A good deal of the work is 
occupied with long descriptions of the Polish and 
Austrian Wars of Succession—which; of course, inti- 
mately concerned France—accounts of the Emperor 
Charles VII., Dupleix, the brilliant founder of French 
authority in India, the wars with Frederick, the par- 
tition of Poland, &c. The personal life of Louis was as 
scandalous as his public was ignominious for France. 
He was married at fifteen to the daughter of the de- 
throned King of Poland, Stanislas, for whom he sub- 
sequently became involved in war. One of Louis’ best 
actions was calling to the head of affairs—after the 
death of the Regent and the infamous Cardinal 
Dubois—that sage and prudent counsellor Cardinal 
Fleury, who for a brief period avoided the ruinous 
economic mistakes of his predecessors, and discouraged 
the rampant warlike policy. But, as Mr. Perkins 
shows, this salutary change soon came to an end. 
The King fell into the hands of voluptuous and im- 
moral noblemen, under whose influence he became 
estranged from his wife, and sought his pleasures in the 
society of abandoned women. As Fleury lost ground, 
ambitious and dissolute courtiers prevailed, who egged 
on the King to war with Austria, with the result that 
the French were defeated in 1742. 

Something was done in the way of recovering the 
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national honour by alliance with Frederick the Great, 
and in 1745 the victory of Fontenoy pretty well turned 
the heads of the French nation. Yet there was soon a 
severe set-off against the triumphs on land, for England 
completely destroyed the French navy and the seafaring 
trade. When the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed 
in October 1748, it was found that no one had gained 
anything except Prussia and Sardinia. England, it is 
true, remained confirmed in her conquests, but France 
came out with no glory whatsoever, and with the posi- 
tive result of an appalling financial disorganization. 
One of the most miserable episodes of a disgraceful 
reign was the treatment meted out to Dupleix, the 
great forerunner of our own Clive in India. Not only 
were his splendid achievements ignored, but the man 
who showed France the way of building up a new 
empire in the East was recalled and disgraced. He 
died broken-hearted and in the direst poverty, unable 
to obtain the least redress of his wrongs. Louis fell 
more and more under the sway of Madame de Pompa- 
dour. Her patronage of the arts, literature, and the 
drama was a point in her favour in comparing her with 
her successor in the King’s affections, but it fails to 
redeem her character. Her influence was in every 
respect disastrous. She had succeeded in drawing 
France, contrary to traditional French policy, into an 
alliance with Austria. This alliance was directed 
against Frederick of Prussia, who retaliated by inflict- 
ing a severe defeat upon the French at Rossbach. 
Notwithstanding this, and the lamentably distressed 
condition of his own people at home, the infatuated 
Louis continued the conflict even after the terrible 
defeat of Munden. Meanwhile the British conquered 
nearly all the French colonies in both the East and 
West Indies, with Cape Breton and Canada. At last 
there was forced upon the French the humiliating peace 
of 1763. 

The next difficulties of Louis arose with his Parlia- 
ment. After a sharp struggle, Parliament suppressed 
the order of the Jesuits in 1764. Taking courage from 
this, it then endeavoured to limit the power of the 
crown by refusing to register edicts of taxation. This 
roused the King, and owing to the strange indifference 
of the lower and middle classes to the privileges of the 
noblesse de robe, the sovereign succeeded in maintaining 
his absolute and supreme authority against the Parlia- 
ment. After the death of the Pompadour, Louis took 
a new mistress, Madame du Barry. High clerical 
dignitaries were of course found to bless the new illicit 
union. The Minister Choiseul was dismissed from 
office, and a new ministry was formed, every member 
of which was immoral in life and a sworn foe of the 
Parliament. The last shred of independence was 
destroyed when the councillors of the Parliament of Paris 
were removed from their posts and banished with great 
indignity. A servile Parliament was called in January 
1771, which registered the King’s edicts, and against 
whose existence and actions even the Princes of the 
blood royal protested in vain. As for the sovereign, he 
went on uninterruptedly in his mad and foolish course. 
While the country was being bled to death, he gave 
Madame du Barry in the course of five years no less 
than 180 millions of livres, and the successor of the 
grand monarch was prouder of being the best cook in 
France than he was of being the ruler of a great nation. 
It was natural that when such a man died, as he did, 
friendless and miserable, in 1774, his funeral should 
have been celebrated with pasquils and merry ballads. 

Mr. Perkins has some interesting chapters on the 
Expulsion of the Jesuits, the Annexation of Corsica, 
the Intellectual and Social Changes, and the Influence 
of Literature in the reign of Louis XV. His general- 
isations may not always be profound or beyond con- 
troversy, but at least they stimulate thought on the 
part of the reader. His views likewise on such matters 
as the third Treaty of Versailles, the American War, 
and the War of the Polish Succession, are not entirely 
in accord with those of other historians ; but he has 
made studies of documents at first hand, and the 
results of his researches are well worthy of considera- 
tion. The work on the whole is well and ably written, 
but the printing of it is disfigured by American 
bizarreries of spelling. Why such words as ‘‘ equaled,” 
‘* traveled,” ‘‘ woolen,” should thus be deprived of an 
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**1” in order to give an extra one to ‘skillful,” 
‘* fulfil,” &c., we cannot imagine, nor can we view 
with complacency such words as ‘‘defense” and 
** offense.” 


A DISTRESSFUL COUNTRY. 


**Castilian Days.” By John Hay. London: Lane. 

**In Northern Spain.” By Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. London: Black. 

‘*The Land of the Castanet. Spanish Sketches.” By 
H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. London: Gay & Bird. 

‘*Idylls of Spain. Varnished Pictures of Travel in the 
Peninsula.” By Rowland Thirlmere. London: 
Mathews. 


“Ts reprint of ‘‘ Castilian Days” comes at an 

opportune moment, and is very good reading. It 
is a volume of studies of Spanish manners, character, 
and politics, written twenty-seven years ago, and it sets 
admirably before us the men and the tendencies which 
have gone to the making of the Spain and the Spaniard of 
to-day, the unpromising material of which they have 
been formed. Colonel Hay brought to his considera- 
tion of the country a keen eye for the essential influences 
at work assisting or retarding its progress, and a very 
thoughtful observation. His judgments are the weighed 
utterances of a man of wide knowledge and penetrating 
intelligence ; and if his sanguine hopes of the working 
of what was then the new democratic spirit in the 
country have not been fulfilled, we are none the less 
surprised that a people hampered by such a character 
and such traditions, oppressed by such disabilities, has 
made even the little advance it has. He writes with a 
lucid, forcible style and a pleasant humour. 

Dr. Gadow has explored Northern Spain, especially 
the Basque Provinces and the Cantabrian Alps, with 
great care. He has made careful notes on the flora 
and fauna; he has collected information geological, 
etymological, and ethnological; he has spent months in 
intimate intercourse with the people of these districts. 
The picture he paints is not a pretty one : in the Basque 
Provinces, indeed, life is fairly easy, though the people 
are poor, and meat is a rare food with them; but in 
Gallicia the lack of civilisation is amazing. The people 
are of a boorishness that is brutal, ignorant, super- 
stitious, bigoted, clinging to the customs they followed 
in the times of Strabo; indeed, his account of the 
inhabitants of the mountain village, Burbia, who never 
wash, hold a morning inspection of heads to catch the 
larger vermin in them, and suffer, half of them, after 
thirty from the goitre, shows a persistence of the Dark 
Ages almost incredible in Western Europe. But in 
the East and West alike the striking quality of the 
Spaniard would seem to be laziness—that hopeless, 
irritating laziness which goes with an infinite capacity 
for taking pains to teach the cocks to hatch eggs and 
bring up the young chickens. It is but natural that 
Dr. Gadow found these various peasantries of one mind 
that Spain should spare no cost to hold Cuba. He 
says later that the wolves are increasing because the 
Government cannot afford to pay the reward for their 
destruction: the information comes as a significant 
comment. 

As may gathered from the cheap title, Mr. Taylor’s 
‘Land of the Castanet” is a volume of picturesque 
journalism ; but it serves to complete the picture of the 
country. With Colonel Hay, Mr. Taylor ascribes the 
backwardness of Spain to its Monarchy and Church; and 
holds the expulsion of the Jews and Moors the cause of 
its ruin. That expulsion left no one but the petty shop- 
keeper between the aristocracy and the peasantry. If 
the shopkeeper thrives, he makes his son a Government 
official; and the country is burdened by a host of 
unnecessary officials whose pay keeps the taxes ruinous. 
Colonel Hay found one officer to eight soldiers; Mr. 
Taylor finds one general to 370 soldiers. In spite of 
the official host, the country is so misgoverned that 
there is a perpetual strife between the citizens and the 
authorities, and every Spaniard is a born smuggler. 
Mr. Taylor pays no ungrudging tribute to the back- 
wardness of the people; he, too, tells us of wooden 
ploughs, flails—after all, an advance on the oxen tread- 
ing out the corn, which Colonel Hay saw with his own 
eyes, wineskins, of prisons which are loathsome dens ; 
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but he does not seem to have had to wage Dr. Gadow’s 
unceasing war with vermin. Like Colonel Hay twenty- 
seven years ago, Mr. Taylor assures us that an era 
of prosperity and enlightenment is beginning; we 
frankly cannot believe it. 

As if this poor country were not suffering from 
misfortunes enough, Mr. Thirlmere selects this its evil 
hour to gush about it; for his ‘‘Idylls of Spain,” 
which are not idylls and very slightly Spanish, are chiefly 
pure gush. He rhapsodises about roses, ‘‘the blue 
empyrean,” and beanfields ; he is thrilled by ‘‘ primeval 
feelings,” ‘‘the nightingale’s revolving ecstasy,” and 
a train on a viaduct crossing a valley; a daisy fills him 
with secret joy; and his heart leaps at ‘‘the familiar 
British song of the cuckoo.” The informing value of 
his book may be estimated by the facts that Gal- 
licians seem to him ‘‘ well-mannered, sweet-tempered, 
docile creatures” .... in whom ‘“‘there is all the 
unconscious humour of the Celt united to the sterling 
qualities of the sterner Gael,” and that he finds a com- 
pany of white-haired Basques ‘‘solemn as Areopa- 
gists (?).” The book, however, is an admirable 
illustration of how not to perform the impossible task 
of writing ‘‘ varnished pictures of travel.” 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 


‘*XXI. Poems.” By Chris. Brennan. Sydney: Angvs 
& Robertson. 

‘Notes on the Way.” By John R. Simms. London: 
Digby, Long. 

‘“‘The Fairy Changeling, and other Poems.” By Dora 
Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). London: John 
Lane. 


gs Mr. Brennan wishes the authorship of his XXI. 

poems to be recognised, he should put his name on 
the title-page, instead of on the fly-leaf opposite ; or, if 
this is a new Colonial fad, the provincialism should be 
explained when books are sent over here for review. 
Mr. Brennan’s work is interesting and puzzling: he 
seems to have, very acutely and subtly, the poetic 
sense, but hardly the poetic voice. His poems impress 
one, for the most part, as being cold, fastidious trans- 
lations from some beautiful original, written in alien 
metres, which the translator has tried conscientiously to 
convey. Thus the actual verbal expression and rhythm 
have seldom any keen charm about them, yet there 
seems to be some underneath smouldering of poetry. 
The following extract has twice struck us as beautiful, 
and once left us doubtful ; by quoting it we may avoid 
the necessity of giving a final verdict :— 

‘*It asks no golden web, no censer-fire 

to tell the dense incarnate mystery 

where one delight is wed with one desire. 

no leaves bestrow 

that passage to the rose of all fulfilled delight ; 
no silver trumpets blow 

majestic rite. 

but silence that is sighed from faery lands 

or wraps the feet of Beauty where she treads 

dim fields of fading stars 

be round our meeting heads, 

each-other-seeking hands. 

Draw near, ye heavens, and be our chamber-bars, 
and thou, maternal heart of holy night, 

close watch what hushed and sacramental tide 

a soul goes forth wide-eyed 

to meet the archangel-sword of loneliest delight.” 

Mr. Brennan not only divorces his name from the 
title-page, but the titles from his poems ; one is obliged 
to search an index and count up the pages in order to 
bring them together again. This, the use of smalt 
letters for initials, and the trick of substituting ‘‘ v” for 
‘‘u,” give an affected air of pseudo-austerity to the 
form in which the book is printed. 

Mr. John R. Simms, we take it, is, in spite of his 
name, a foreigner who has not yet mastered the in- 
tricacies of the language he endeavours to twist into 
rhyme. He patters away ambitiously at his English 
vocabulary, and wrings it to his own sense of idiom. 
No doubt, if we could only hear them given with a fit 


accompaniment of accent, his verses would acquire an 
ensemble and congruity which in correctly spelt print’ 
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seem to be lacking. Of his ‘‘ weekly wage” we catch 
him singing thus :— 
“*My weekly wage, my weekly wage, 
Again I call it own ; 
Yet will I not upon this page 
Whate’er I may have known 
Of squabbles, or a somewhat worse, 
Ere could I chink it in my purse. 


‘* But it is well—yes, it is well 
To know ’tis mine at last ; 
And tho’ I may not make to tell 
Of aught to boot, ’tis past 
All reason, in no grateful sense, 
To hail the hour of recompense.” 

Of course, we ‘‘may not make to tell of aught to 
boot” about what poetry he may be able to construct 
in his own native tongue ; but at present he has hardly 
qualified himself for writing poetry in the English 
language. Yet he is far more careful than any of our 
native singers to mark his metrical contractions. Thus, 
he gives us such words as ‘ warbl’d,” ‘‘ wan’d,” 
‘*scrib’d,” ‘‘ muff’d,” ‘‘sing’lar,” and tickles to death 
the superfluous ‘‘e” in ‘‘pray’r” and ‘‘ pow’r” when 
he requires them to rhyme with ‘‘ care” and ‘‘ hour.” 
These are observances which he will find to be obsolete 
when he gets to be more familiar with his material. 
Not to treat him with greater severity than he treats 
Shakespeare, we apply to him in all moderation four 
lines from the sonnet he addresses to that greater poet: 

‘*To dub thee ‘ genius of a sing’lar mark’ 
Were bitter folly, but an idle sound, 
Weak as the prattle of some fresh-made clerk, 
Mad as the raving of an idiot bound.” : 

Miss Sigerson (we use that of her names to which 
she accords the larger type) is an instance of a rapidly 
growing class, the verse-student who versifies. Just as 
we are being over-run to-day with art-students who 
find it necessary to turn their studies into a profession, 
so we have growing up on our hands another class who, 
not content with the joy of studying verse, must also 
write and publish it. Miss Sigerson has sufficient 
technique to say what she wants to say; she has 
enough to say to make her sayings pleasant to listen 
to for a short while; but she has nothing to say to 
make her verse live, and no manner of saying it to 
make it really lyrical. She shares, with other writers 
of the so-called ‘‘Celtic revival,” a certain graphic force, 
a natural touch and tenderness for Irish incident and 
legend, and a careless, slipshod manner of getting 
through her metres. It would be unjust, in passing this 
general criticism on Miss Sigerson’s work, not to admit 
that her ‘‘ Ballad of the Little Black Hound” is finely 
conceived and written. It is in the ballad form that 
the writer’s temperament and technique combine at their 
best, and bring her nearest to actual accomplishment. 


PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON. 


‘* Elements of General Philosophy,” and ‘‘ Elements of 
Psychology.” By the late G. Croom Robertson. 
Edited by Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids. John 
Murray. 

i? is hardly fair to interpret any man by the second- 
hand process of overhauling his pupils’ note-books, 

even when these are reinforced by personal recollections 

and the manuscript notes of the man himself. If the 
late Grote Professor had meant to risk his speculations 
in the cool publicity of print, he would have taken pains 
to arrange them better, and to clothe them in more 
formal dress. He did no such thing. He sauntered 
with his lads and lasses through the realms of general 
philosophy, making parenthetical remarks about men 
and thoughts. His remarks, when thus collected, 
appear not seldom to be mere foolish quirks. They 
were in fact, no doubt, simply intended to exercise his 
hearers in the gentle art of thinking for themselves. 
He apparently put up a covey of thoughts at a time 
and let his pupils bang into the brown of them. He 
aimed, with uncertain event himself, at some of the 
larger-mind fowl, and left his hits, when he made any, 
for the juniors to retrieve. He was gently facetious, 
and loved the familiar sound of a well-worn jest. Alas! 
his admirers have taken kodak views of his mind in 
all these diversions, and now they present them to us, 
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in set and sober volumes, which contain much that is. 
trifling, and some things that are ridiculous, but little. 
that is valuable or has come to stay. 

The central point round which the lecturer walked,, 
in his unsuspecting ease, is the thought that we must 
distinguish clearly between psychology and philosophy.. 
Psychology means reasoned knowledge about mind, 
and philosophy is—well, perhaps we had better not say 
too strictly what it does really mean—but, at any rate, it 
means an analysis of the ultimate notions that underlie all, 
the sciences. From such an analysis the lecturer drew 
back. He philosophised as we are said to know, in part, 
and that part was the psychological part. He would, 
have nothing to do with that care-breeding and tiresome 
residuum, the circumambient ocean. He limited him- 
self, with pale and stake, to a tolerably wide bathing 
bay of his own choice, and let his pupils splash and. 
paddle therein. But the circumambient ocean rudely: 
displaced his pegs; and psychology, that blessed word, 
got sadly mixed up with other things than ‘‘ mind f/us 
reasoning.” This was peculiarly and revoltingly dis- 
appointing, because the pegged-out bathing place was: 
looked upon as part of the natural and necessary order 
of the world, and the professor would not admit that. 
he made it. He was angry with Messrs. Mill, Bain,, 
Spencer, and even with the revered shade of Hamilton, 
for not noticing the stakes of this bathing place. He. 
got quite snappy with those truthful persons who. 
reminded him that his stakes were artificial. Within 
the safe and sharkless semicircle there were many 
lesser divisions, all of them similarly constructed, for 
the use of students. Logic, for instance, is quite other 
than theory of knowledge. It sets itself to regulate. 
the function of thinking. It deals ‘‘ with thought so as. 
to make it true,” which is very praiseworthy of Logic;. 
and his dealing with it is sorely needed, though some-. 
what vague, and partaking of the character of sleight. 
of hand. 

When the lecturer turned from psychology and. 
tackled history, his power and pains counted for much. 
His lectures upon Descartes and Spinoza are genuinely 
interesting, although his debts’ to Dr. Martineau 
should have been acknowledged more freely by his. 
editress, as he would undoubtedly have acknowledged 
them himself. Then, again, it is hardly fair to make 
the poor professor responsible for such a sentence 
as this: ‘‘ Only (stc/) Hegel reached a more extreme. 
form of Idealism than this.” Irony and sarcasm in 
lecturers who address stupid students are dangerous 
methods. The hearer, pencil in hand, does not lift his 
nose from his note-book to see the smile on his master’s. 
face. He writes solemnly down sentences that on the 
face of them are playful, and then, when he quotes. 
his revered master, we get such sentiments as these. 
deliberately chronicled against the injured shade: 
‘With the progress of time a more highly analytical 
study of human nature has arisen” than was known 
to Plato and Aristotle, ‘‘ hence we distinguish more: 
sharply between ethical and political principles.” The 
antithesis is, in practice, most poignant, as we all 
know, but there is a still sharper antithesis observable 
in lecture-rooms. It is possible to hear much and to 
understand but little; and if the lecturer could read 
his own lectures in this guise, he would hardly be 
“*touched with emotion” of a good-natured kind. He 
would cry ‘‘forbear;” and the best turn we can do 
is to warn all'concerned against publishing any more 
books of the same kind. 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ POEMS. 
[PUBLISHED. THIS WEEK. ] 
‘*Poems.” By Stephen Phillips. London: Lane. 


Sligo book, a reprint of ‘‘ Christ in Hades,” published 
last year, with sixty or seventy pages of additional 
poems, contains much grave, serious, admirable verse, 
certainly of extremely poetical quality. ‘‘ Christ in 
Hades” remains the finest poem, but another long 
piece in blank verse, ‘‘ Marpessa,” comes near it in 
delicate sentiment and careful felicity. One or two pieces 
in rhymed couplet, modern in subject, formal, a little 
old-fashioned in style, are interesting indeed as experi-. 
ments, but can scarcely be considered successful ex- 
periments. They attempt a lukewarm treatment of 
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- sordid and distressing things, which can only be dealt 


with in verse, if the verse is to be poetry, at a far more 
fiery speed, with a far more passionate energy. You 
cannot, to name a small thing, significant in its small- 
ness, say ‘‘ paléd”’ in two syllables in a poem about a 
mother who sells her body that her husband and child 
may be saved from starvation. In ‘‘ The Woman with 
the Dead Soul” and ‘‘The Wife” there are touching 

hrases, clever images, as well as this very interesting 
intention, interesting especially in a writer of mainly 
Miltonic tendencies, to be also modern, to come close 


- to life. But Mr. Phillips has not yet learnt how to deal 
with the most difficult subject-matter in the world. 


His verse, flexible when he writes of Marpessa and 
Persephone, becomes cramped when he writes of a 
gin-palace, a London fire, and death in a London 
lodging. So clever a writer may in time master this, 
as he has mastered other difficulties. But he will have 
to invent his own form: none exists. 

Where Mr. Phillips certainly writes excellently is in 
his blank-verse poems, ‘‘Christ in Hades,” ‘‘ Marpessa,” 
**Lazarus.” His blank verse is as beautiful as any 
that has recently been written, But he is at present 
very much under the influence of the dangerous 
Miltonic tradition; a tradition dangerous because it 
tends towards a beautiful lifelessness, a mechanical 
replacement of the living voice by an instrument on 
which careful fingers touch elaborate stops. Good 
Miltonic verse is after all, other things being equal, one 
of the easiest kinds of verse to write, if one will 
permit oneself to write after any model. Whenever 
it is done well, it has an undoubted charm; and 
its actual, as apart from its relative value, is apt 
to be over-rated by critics and readers who do not 
realise that it is not enough to do over again, 
however well, only what has been done before. 
Before a book of verse deserves consideration at all, 
it must be granted that the verse is good verse. 
That once granted, it is of course both interesting 
and important to discriminate, classify, compare; to 
find out exactly how good it is, compared with other 
verse of the same kind. But all that is a very secondary 
matter. Verse must be not only good; it must, in 
some way or other, be new. If you have not something 
new to say, and a new way of saying it, why say any- 
thing at all? Mr. Phillips has so much genuine poetic 
quality, he thinks so poetically, that we are the more 
regretful that he has not found his own voice. He 
writes single lines which are really exquisite, startlingly 
fine lines ; but it is a mistake to over-estimate the value 
of fine single lines. Mr. Swinburne, for instance, is, at 
his best, a great poet; but he has certainly written 
many poems which no one could call great poems. 
Yet, look at these very poems, and you will find in them 
single lines just as fine as most of the individual lines in 
his great poems. But it may be added that Mr. Phillips 
writes fine passages as well as fine lines. Certainly he 
does, but he has as yet written no passage which is not 
moulded upon Milton, upon Landor, upon Browning’s 
early work, upon some definite model. Perhaps moulded 
is too definite a word to use. Let us say rather 
that he plays his own variations, but always upon 
another’s air. 

How good his blank verse is, how calm, dignified, 
stately, might be shown by almost any quotation. 
Here, then, are some lines from the end of the poem 
called ‘‘ Beautiful Death” : 

‘* The rose is at my silent coming rich ; 

I on my enemy’s eyes like sleep shall drop, 

And he at dawn shall bless me and shall drowse. 

Blind shall I be and good, dumb and serene : 

I shall not blame, nor question ; I shall shine 

Diffused and tolerant, luminous and large. 

No longer shall I vex, but live my life 

In solaces, caresses, and in balms, 

Nocturnal soothings and nutritious sighs. 

The unhappy mind an odour shall be bréathed ; 

I shall be sagely blown, flung with design, 

Assist this bland and universal scheme, 

Industrious, happy, sweet, delicious, dead!” 
‘That (is it not ?) is fine; but even here, is there not that 
slight suggestion of trick, which verse made elaborately 
and without passion always leaves on the mind ? 

We have been reminded lately that Rossetti, who 
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never said anything about the art of poetry which was 
not profoundly true, said once that poetry was ‘‘ bound 
to be as amusing as any other class of literature.” 
What that really means is, that a poem, like every 
other work of art, must hold within it the whole energy 
of its creator. The.common confusion between dreami- 
ness and vision (‘‘ A poet never dreams: we prose-folk 
always do,” said Browning’s wise Don Juan) helps, in 
most people’s minds, to confirm the theory that poetry 
is all the more poetical when it is a little languid. No 
great poetry is dreamy, though it may hold ail the 
dreams of the world within its heart. First and last, it 
is a living thing, and it sees, feels, thinks, with the 
same intensity. Then, in Rossetti’s sense, it becomes 
amusing. Now Mr. Phillips’ verse, definite, elegantly 
precise, tender, thoughtful, imaginative, though it often 
is, never quite attains that quality, and so leaves us, 
when we have closed the last page, admiring and 
unsatisfied, respectful and a little indifferent. 


SPORT WITHOUT BLOODSHED. 


‘* With Nature and a Camera.” By Richard and Cherry 
Kearton. London: Cassell. 


OF records of big bags with the gun and big baskets 

with the rod we have had almost enough, and it 
requires very fresh treatment, or new fields of travel, to 
dispel the weariness with which quiet, stay-at-home 
folk are Beginning to receive these tales of slaughter, 
followed in many cases by tirades against further 
destruction. 

Mr. Richard Kearton and his brother have also 
travelled the length and breadth of Great Britain, their 
journeyings embracing both the mainland and the out- 
outlying islands, and have returned with a great collec- 
tion of beasts and birds; but their shooting was with 
the camera, their further equipment consisting of no 
more than a couple of hundred feet of Manilla hemp 
climbing rope, a pair of binoculars, and a few sundries. 
A revolver, indeed, they took with them on their 
appalling cliff expeditions, but its object was no more 
formidable than to disturb the possible inmates of 
overhead nests and, in the event of their discharge 
calling forth no response, to save many a fruitless 
clamber on the brink of self-destruction. In the 
present handsome volume we are given the pictorial 
results of many trips in the shape of nearly two 
hundred unique reproductions of wild and timorous 
creatures many of which shun the approach of man so 
fearfully that it is often a matter of superhuman 
patience to stalk them with a rifle, let alone with a 
camera that demands an approach to close quarters. 
Mr. Cherry Kearton’s photographs are, in fact, one 
of the most positive proofs of the possibilities of his art 
in the domain of illustrating that we have yet seen. 
Here we have, in place of the usual more or less sensa- 
tional pictures, in which, in the majority of works on 
natural history, nature is made subservient to art (or 
what the illustrator is pleased to regard as art), 
faithful portraits of the birds as they are, not as, in 
the opinion of cabinet naturalists, they should be. 
The amateur photographer will find additional in- 
terest in the frank explanation of ways and means 
accompanying nearly every picture, more particularly 
in the concluding chapter. Here are given the secrets 
of climbing, of exposure under all possible conditions of 
light and site, and of how, in fact, to obtain satis- 
factory subjects in the case of nests situated in high 
trees and hedges, or river-banks, from the lofty home 
of the sparrow-hawk to the noisome burrows of the 
puffin and kingfisher. Swallows perched on the tele- 
graph-wire, water-voles and spiders are among the 
more remarkable sitters to Mr. Kearton’s lens. The 
great patience exercised by him in the pursuit of the 
more timid of them may well be appreciated by the 
general reader; but only those who have themselves 
known the qualms and delights, the alternative tears 
and triumphs, of amateur photography will recognise 
the ingenuity with which he and his companion over- 
came difficulties at first sight insuperable, changing 
dark-slides in lead-mines, or making pictures on 
beetling cliffs or in the water. All the pictures are 
excellent and accurate reproductions of unusually 
good and indeed unique photographs; a few, as the 
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picture of the Highland ospreys over their nest, have 
in addition considerable artistic merit. 

It is chiefly on account of the illustrations, indeed, 
that this book demands the unqualified praise that it 
is, where possible, so pleasing to bestow. The text, 
though brightly written throughout, is of no high 
order, yet the ethnologist may find much that is in- 
teresting in the opening chapters on St. Kilda, and the 
sportsman and naturalist will, even though they find 
little that is new, find; equally little that is incorrect 
Mr. Kearton now and again irritates us with his re- 
peated protestations of his brother’s gymnastic feats, 
of, which the pictures tell. their own tale, as well 
perhaps as by the continual and not always necessary 
prefix of the word ‘‘ friend” to eyery other person 
named. Yet his account, is an agreeable running 
commentary on his brether’s illustrations, and the book 
is, for lovers of the country, perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable gift that has for a long time passed through 
our hands, 


FOWLING AND FOOD SUPPLIES. 


‘*A History of Fowling.” By the Rev. H. A. Mac- 
pherson, M.A. Edinburgh: Douglas. 


“Pus is a volume which we regard with respect ap- 
proaching to reverence. We will not say it is a 
monument of misdirected enthusiasm, for it must always 
be the standard authority on its subjects, and in these days 
of the profuse multiplication of books that in itself is no 
slight recommendation. It shows indefatigable research 
combined with wide personal knowledge and expe- 
rience; and Mr. Macpherson has sojourned in many 
countries, as he has scientific correspondents in every 
quarter of the globe. We hope the book may have all 
the success it undoubtedly deserves, yet we cannot help 
asking sympathetically if the game was worth the 
candle. Indeed, innumerable candles must have been 
burned over these 500 closely-printed quarto pages, and 
the writer has thrown his whole spirit into his work. 
It is beautifully, rarely and quaintly illustrated—some 
of the head-pieces and tail-pieces are so charmingly 
executed that they remind us of Bewick’s pupils at 
their best. Mr. Macpherson discourses of all home and 
foreign birds, existing or extinct, from the tomtit to the 
great auk and the ostrich, and we constantly come 
upon novel or curious facts. But as for the catching 
of birds, the art is not a progressive one, and primitive 
man devised most of the methods which are still in use. 
in the most highly civilised communities. It is interest- 
ing to remark that in fowling, as in folk lore, similar or 
identical ideas spring from almost universal sources. 
But the similarity of methods, with insignificant varia- 
tions, necessarily imparts a certain monotony to. the 


descriptions. These.common methods may be roughly. 


summed up in the net, the snare or noose, and the, bird- 
lime, with the employing of lights, calls, or decoys. 
For as with the use of the shot-gun such. exceptional 
inventions as the throwing-stick of the Esquimaux, or the 
Australian boomerang, which kill: the fowl instead of 
taking it alive, scarcely come within the scope of the 
volume. 

All we can do is to indicate the character of the con- 
tents. Bird-catching, as described, is a profession 
rather than a pleasurable sport. The natives of all 
countries lay themselves out to take birds, either as 
food for home consumption, or for purposes of sale. 
Birds are caught for the sake of the flesh or the plumage 
—to be caged as songsters, or to be flown against their 
fellows. To the last category belongs the robbing of 
the peregrine eyries on precipitous cliffs; or the 
annual luring of hawks on the Dutch flats as they 
fly southward in their periodical migrations. Night- 
ingales and many of the finches are sought for 
their song. The British bird-catcher is still in full 
activity, though the business is scarcely what it used 
to be. With us birds are chiefly. snared for their 
song or their beauty: nightingales, skylarks, gold- 
finches, and bullfinches always find a ready, market. 


But it is remarkable, and perhaps an indication of the. 


national prosperity, that we. English folk have always 
neglected the natural food supplies which fall among us 
as the quails among the Israelites in the desert. Dun- 
stable was once as famous for its larks as Biggleswade 
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for its eels: and larks are still to be found ranking as 
a delicacy on the menus of the clubs and luxurious hotels. 

The wheatear, if not extinct, is very much more of a 

rarity than when Gilbert White wrote of the shepherd 

boys snaring them on the downs. All the other genera 

and species are neglected, We rejoice in the immunity: 
of blackbirds and song-thrushes, although, as Southern 

Europeans know, they are uncommonly good eating, 

and although it is practically impossible to exterminate 

the species, as the vocal copses of Italy declare in the 

springtide. But the fieldfares are of the}thrush tribe and 

birds of passage to boot ; and nothing is more savoury 

than the fieldfare in a paté, or sent up as served in 

Flanders, in an earthenware pan, frizzling in juniper 

berries. Sparrow pudding is by no means to be de- 

spised. Many of our common seafowl are excellent, 

when the fishy and oleaginous bucks have been cut 

away, as prescribed by the late Mr. Campbell in his 

‘*Gastronomic Life in Normandy.” The common rook 

makes a first-rate pie—the Fat Boy in ‘‘ Pickwick,” who 
knew what was good, licked his lips over the prospect 

of one—yet the peasant who seldom tastes meat, save 

for an occasional scrap of bacon, would as soon dine on 

rook pie as a Hebrew on pork, whereas our friends on 

the Continent are superior to such vulgar prejudices, 

and possibly go to the opposite extreme. It is all very 
much matter of custom. The love of rattlesnake is 

said to be simply a triumph of reason, and Nansen 

came to consider seal-blubber a luxury, though he 
admits it was a slowly acquired taste. Take the fowl- 

ing of the fulmar on the precipices of St. Kilda, of 
which Mr. Macpherson, as a Western Islesman, gives 

sundry spirited sketches. The fulmar is perhaps the 

rankest and vilest fowl that flies; he fed the lamps of 
the natives in their dismal hovels through the long and 

dreary winter. Yet the inhabitants of the isolated 
ocean rock lived mainly on him and liked him, though 

they were fastidious as to certain species of fish which 

fetch high prices at Billingsgate. We shall only add 
that Mr. Macpherson gives extremely picturesque de- 
scriptions of intercepting flights of migrants all over 
the world, from netting quails by the score or hundred 
in the gorges of the Alps and on the sunny slopes of 
Africa, to snaring wild geese in Greenland, or plover on 
the Siberian tundras ; nor does he forget the poaching 
of our Scottish grouse, where upwards of a thousand 
nooses are said to have been spread on a single moor, 

when ‘‘ well-kept” birds were in request with the- 
poulterers for dinners on the twelfth of August. 


FICTION. 


‘Margaret Forster.” By G. A.. Sala. 
Unwin. 


S ewe late Mr. Sala hada style that was admired, 
we believe, by a number of people. To that circle 
of the elect we do not belong, and our inability to make 
head or tail of this last story of his may perhaps be due 
to that unsympathetic circumstance. We are intro- 
duced to Margaret Frewen, a much-arrested old lady 
given to gin and tumbling in the mud at midnight after, 
closing-time. So far as we can gather, she sells her 
soul to the devil, in the guise of a police inspector, in 
return for a renewal of her youth.. Margaret Forster, 
the young and beautiful Australian heiress, then flashes. 
through a brilliant London season. From the fact that 
she is visited at intervals by the devil, who appears as 
an ambassador from a South American republic, and 
later as a baronet ‘‘in whose smiles there was usually 
the admixture of a sneer,” and that on these occasions 
she is reminded of her bargain, and has cold-shivers 
and fainting-fits as a result of the reminder, we 
naturally conclude that she is Maggie Frewen having 
her fling as per agreement. But no; in the end Maggie 
Frewen dies in the workhouse, and Miss Forster is 
happily married, her dismal visitations ‘‘ never return- 
ing throughout a long and happy life.” Then there is 
Margaret’s brother, Philip Forster, whom we leave in 
one chapter committed for trial at Bow Street on a 
clearly-established charge of murder, and meet a dozen 
pages further on ‘at church on his wedding-day, just 
setting out to spend a honeymoon in the Isle. of” 
Wight. This sort of thing, without a word of ex- 
planation, is too deep for our poor understanding. . 
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What it all means may perhaps be clear to the elect. 
The author’s peroration, ‘‘Ah! Principle of Evil 
Principle of Evil, whence, and where, and why? And 
for how long ?” may throw a light on the whole matter 
for them. For our part we have no reply to offer to 
these questions. We can only stand amazed, far off, in 
outer darkness. 


‘Two Sinners.” By Lily Thicknesse. Downey: 1897. 


A cursory reading will discover the fact that this 
conscientious, intelligent, and properly constructed 
piece of work is remarkably lacking in distinction, that 
its strength is bought at the price of an obviousness 
that is at times almost lurid, that it is not the work of 
a fine-grained imagination, that it is not subtle, that 
there is never a beautiful moment such as is given to 


a happy vision rather than to a well-meaning and 


serious intelligence. Indeed, the lack of distinction is 
more than this, it amounts to commonness, a common- 
ness that would make the book unbearable, even 
ridiculous, to a great number of men-readers. Yet 
“Two Sinners” can be read twice—so much does a 
well-meaning and serious intelligence count even in 
fiction. And with a second reading the scattered faults 
combine and are obviously revealed as one fault that 
pervades every corner of the book, a fundamental error 
in the author’s attitude, as it were an ugly formula 
that everywhere cripples the virtue of an interesting 
Mrs. Thicknesse goes 
wrong with her hero—here is her mistaken attitude, 


here is the ugly formula. It would be easy, and not 


unfair, to string together some of his most cherished 
qualifications for the heroic réle, his shoulders, his 
intellect, his passions, his cynicism, his self-control, 
his nervous brown hands, and so dismiss him as 


. ridiculous. Still, powerful shoulders may go with a 


dominating intellect, and nervous brown hands are not 
such a rarity that an author need give chapter and 
verse for them. The casual charge of impossibility is 
correct in a sense, but it does not mean that the 
collection of Roger Tadworth’s characteristics is im- 
possible, nor could their proven impossibility be shown 
to matter one way or the other. The fundamental 
error in his delineation, the explanation of its common- 
ness, lies deeper in the fact that we can never get 
behind or above him, so as to judge him step by step, 
and see him merely as a human creature acting thus 
and thus among his fellows. He is the God himself 


‘walking the stage and presenting a heroic front, his 


feet on the earth and his head in the heavens; we 
must either swallow him whole as he is presented, or 
turn our backs upon him as ridiculous. He is not to 
be discussed or examined, and this inviolability is 
partly explained if we say that he is always drawn 
from the point of the various prostrate women who 
decorate his triumphant path, and wholly explicable if 
we add that among these prostrate women the author 
herself is to be found. Not that Tadworth is perfect, 
he is indeed compounded of faults, but his faults are 
never placed in open court for our judgment, they are 


presented under the protection of the author’s admiring 
fingers. Judgment does not necessarily mean con- 


demnation, the permission to blame is also the per- 
mission to approve, and this liberty is a necessity 
because it is impossible to feel or sympathise with a 


character, and a defective character, whom we may not 
condemn if we choose—and the greater the liberty thus 


allowed by an author the less inclination have his 
readers to judge. Mrs. Thicknesse draws a romantic 
veil over Tadworth’s Continental excursion, whereby he 
works off the excess of his passion, and the curtain 
is only rung up to reveal the hero re-entering adoring 
Oxford, a most interesting picture of profound weari- 
ness and cold indifference under the resolute mask of 
habit. If he neglects the elderly spinster he takes into 
dinner, we only see his rudeness as it is gilded by the 
entranced eyes of the beautiful girl on his left. There 
is no man by his side to find his egoism insupportable, 
only the testimony of the women who are swept down 


‘by it; no man, if we may be allowed the vulgarity, 


to dig him in his heroic ribs and say, ‘‘ All right, old 
chap, all right,” caring exactly two straws for his 
successes with women.. When the author shows him 


—and this is perhaps the extreme instance —cynically | 
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amused at the ways of the women who find him irre- 
sistible, she does not allow us to feel that we are only 
watching the display of a character that acts thus and 
thus where other men might quite properly act differ- 
ently, a human creature among his fellows, and, though 
he may overtop them, still but a poor worm exalting 
himself. There is no free space above our heads for 
the gods and the fates, the crown of the hero’s head 
hits the ceiling. 

It is an old story. The studied presentation of the 
commonest character is a refinement, the unprojected 
presentation of thedesirable is a commonness—it matters 
not how unusual the desirable may be, nor how refined 
the imagination of the desirer. We do not use the 
epithet ‘‘ studied” in the painter’s sense, the study we 
demand has no necessary connexion with a note-book 
and an actual model. Only the author must project his 
conception of a character, set it up free from himself 
and his desires, and then study it with the reverence 
that comes with the growing consciousness that his 
character is not entirely his own creation, as it grows, 
with every added day of contemplation, more and more 
a rounded and complete person moving in God’s world. 
A man may go wrong with his heroine in just the same 
way as Mrs. Thicknesse goes wrong with her hero, 
only he is less likely to be conscientious and exacting 
in his blunder. Having gifted the desirable one with 
white hands or a dainty foot, he is apt to let her slip 
into the background, an ignorable bundle of the most 
feminine perfections, and so her unrefining influence is 
less obviously felt. The pervading commonness of 
Roger Tadworth cannot be escaped, because Mrs. 
Thicknesse is too good to be satisfied with an ignorable 
stick of a hero, and we would suggest that she is too 
good to continue contentedly working her calculations 
with a formula so radically ugly. 


‘** Everybody’s Business” (Shaw), by Agnes Giberne, 
is a girl’s book, of the smooth and unexciting kind 
that is generally described as ‘‘ wholesome.” The 
narrative flows on without sensation to the inevitable 
marriage in the last chapter, not without a touch of 
quiet pathos here and there, and always in admirable 
simplicity. It is altogether a well-written and pleasant 
book of its kind. 


‘* For his Country’s Sake” (Horace Cox), by L. M. P. 
Black, is the story of a British prince, Esca, who was 
taken prisoner to Rome in the time of Trajan, of his 
sufferings as a captive, and how he found favour with 
the Emperor and was sent back to Britain to rule his 
tribe under Rome. The author has been at great pains 
to reproduce accurately the details of life in the im- 
perial city at the period of the story ; but he has no 
power of characterisation whatever, and the people of 
his book are the merest automata, that do not live for a 
moment. 


‘* Half-a-dozen Girls” (Shaw), by A. C. Ray, is a 
brightly written juvenile book. Polly and her com- 
panions, we imagine, will be received with favour by 
the youngsters who read about their sayings and doings 
as here recorded. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


eg Saree. SMITH, ELDER may be said to have 
secured rather a corner in the fiction ‘‘ boom- 
sters” for the coming year. They will publish the 
forthcoming novels of Dr. Conan Doyle, Messrs. 
Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Seton Merriman, 
S. R. Crockett, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mr. Hall 
Caine will probably be resting for a year or two on the 
royalties of ‘‘The Christian,” so that this reads very 
like a monopoly of the writers who run into their tens 
of thousands. 


The double section of the ‘‘New English Dictionary,” 
which the Clarendon Press is issuing to-day, ranges 
from ‘‘ Frank-law” to ‘‘ gain-coming,” and comprises 
some 3467 words and over sixteen thousand quotations. 
The huge proportions of this work are best realised 
by comparison with other standard dictionaries: thus 
the number of words recorded in ‘‘Johnson” are 446; in 
‘*Cassell’s” 1612; in the ‘‘ Century” 2008; and in the 
“Standard” 1917, while the largest number of quotations 
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in any of these works approaches little more than one- 
eighth of the new total. At the recent dinner given by 
the Vice-Chancellor to the promoters of the under- 
taking, the slow progress which the work had made 
was freely commented on, and the fact was held up as 
a national reproach. But the elaborate nature, and the 
prohibitive price, must of necessity restrict the sale. 


The futility of missionary zeal among the higher 
castes in our Indian Empire has never been more 
strongly emphasised than in the Abbé Dubois’ work, 
**Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies,” which 
Mr. Henry Frowde is issuing in English form. The 
result of the Abbé’s work, extending over a residence 
of thirty years, was the conversion of between two and 
three hundred natives, and of these he says, ‘‘ two- 
thirds were pariahs or beggars. The rest were com- 
posed of sudras, vagrants, and outcasts of several 
tribes, who, being without resource, turned Christians 
in order to form connexions, chiefly for the purpose of 
marriage, or with some other interested views.” 


The sole rights of the later (complete) editions of the 
poems of Walt Whitman have been secured by Messrs. 
Putnam’s Sons from the poet’s literary executors. They 
will publish next week an elaborate edition of ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass” and the ‘‘Complete Prose Works,” in both 
of which Whitman’s final arrangements are scrupulously 
adhered to. Some fresh material has, however, been 
gathered from the magazines and unpublished manu- 
scripts. In the former volume are reproduced two 
portraits, in photogravure, of the poet in 1890, and a 
characteristic one at a much earlier period. 


The chief value of Dr. Alfred P. Hillier’s forthcoming 
book, ‘‘ Raid and Reform,” apart from the author’s 
connexion with the Jameson fiasco, will be his general 
survey of the present political situation in the Colony. 
There will be, in addition, two essays on the origin and 
growth of the native races in South Africa, from pre- 
historic times. The work will be produced early in the 
year. 


In his three-volume series on ‘‘The Art of War,” Mr. 
Oman commenced with the middle period. In his 
second contribution, he harks back to ‘‘The Art of War 
in Ancient Times,” which deals with the progress of 
military strategy from the battle of Adrianople, in 378, 
to that of Navarette, in 1367. Additional chapters are 
devoted to the development of arms and armour, and 
to the contemporary science of organization. 


Some new development of the discount controversy 
may be expected when the Council of the Booksellers’ 
Association meets shortly, to consider the reply of the 
Authors’ Society. Whatever transpires, the position 
of the publishers between two such opposing bodies is 
not an enviable one, though, of course, no one takes 
the Authors’ Society seriously. 


A hint as to Mr. Leonard Huxley’s ability for the 
task of writing his father’s life may be gathered from 
the January number of ‘‘The Century,” to which he 
a papér on ‘Scenes from Huxley's Home 

e.”” 


One of the chief literary successes of the year has. 


been Dr. Weir Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.” Forty 
thousand copies, in two-volume form, have been sold 
in America, and Mr. Fisher Unwin’s English edition 
has passed through some thousands. 


Messrs. Pearson’s experiment with a half-crown 
series of fiction commences this month. The initial 
volume is to be by Mr. Bram Stoker, and the list of 
writers to follow include Mr. George Griffith, Mr. W. L. 
Alden, Mr. Clive Holland and Mr. Joseph Hatton. 


Mr. Heinemann is adding to his International Library 
a translation of Rudolf Golm’s ‘‘ The Old Adam and 
the New Eve.” 


A comprehensive work has been compiled by Mr. R. 
Farquharson Sharp, and is being issued by Mr. George 
Redway: the full title is ‘‘A Dictionary of English 
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Authors, Biographical and Bibliographical, being a 
compendious account of the lives of 700 British writers 
from the year 1400 to the present.” 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus will be ready with Mr. 
Archibald Forbes’ ‘‘ Life of Louis Napoleon” about the- 
middle of this month. The work has been subjected 
to extensive revision sin¢e it appeared in serial form. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“A Woman’s Part in a Revolution.” By Mrs. John Hays: 
Hammond. London: Longmans. 1897. 


Sle wife of Mr. John Hays Hammond tells the story of the 
_4 _ Reform Committee, the Jameson raid, the surrender, the 
imprisonment of the Reform leaders, the state of affairs gene- 
rally, the trial and the final release, as these things affected her. 
The story is very interesting, as we need hardly say, and it is. 
told with a sort of effectiveness that is the privilege of women 
who record simply in a diary, day by day, their doings and their 
feelings during periods of life that move them deeply. Mr. 
Hammond was arrested on the evening of 9 January, and it was. 
nearly a fortnight before Mrs. Hammond got to Pretoria, and 
saw him in prison. On this occasion she wrote, “He was 
greatly distressed on my first visit at the change in my appear- 
ance, which I declared was most ungrateful, as I had put on my 
best clothes for the occasion. His mouth showed a tendency 
to grow square at the corners ; I had seen his children’s do the. 
same a thousand times in our nursery, and I turned away.” 
There she shook hands with Euripides, an occurrence of no 
particular rarity with women, and it is only by some chance 
that they ever record such moments. There are pages almost 
as good scattered up and down the book. The strain of the 
story is much lightened for the reader who knows, what the 
writer could not, that Mr. Hammond was to be released in the 
end. But even at the time there were moments for laughter. 
When the wives visited the prison, the prisoners showed a 
touching interest in the distribution of their gifts. One gentle- 
man “was presented with a Cologne spray. He was the envy 
of the jail; within twenty-four hours every Cologne spray in 
Pretoria was bought up, and in the possession of the Reform: 
ager al ““A Woman’s Part in a Revolution” is a book to 
rea 


“Beauty and Art.” By Aldam Heaton. London: Heinemann. 


1897. 

“The Teaching of Morality.” By Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1897. 

“How to Make a Dress.” By J. A. E. Wood. London: 
Methuen. 1897. 

Millinery.” By Jessica Ortner. London : Whittaker. 
1897. 

A good deal of nonsense must be forgiven to every treatise on 
art, and we should be willing to forgive far more nonsense than 
we have been able to discover in Mr. Heaton’s papers on’ 
decoration and furniture, because he pleads so strongly against 
the contemporary art and craftsman, who has not been brought 
up in a tradition, and starts straight away to evolve a novelty. 

he teacher who begs the modern architect and decorator to 
steal or learn (it comes to the same thing) from the brothers 
Adam is on the right side, and he may be allowed now and 
again to preach morality, or enjoy any other form of relaxation 
that amuses him. The generally architectural tone of the book 
is highly commendable ;:in one or two places Mr. Heaton 
openly declares that the architect, provided he is a good 
architect, is the most desirable decorator and furnisher—he is» 
even to be listened to when he gives his opinion about woven 
fabrics. And lest the frequent mention of Ruskin and Morris 
should frighten away some readers, we would point out that Mr. 
Heaton admires (and very rightly) a certain quality which was, 
obtained by the old-fashioned painters who used a comb to 
imitate the grain of wood. 

In the preface to her book, Miss Bryant says, “I have 
attempted rather to suggest than to describe the procedure 
—— to instruction in morality.” This takes the intended 
objection out of our mouth, or, rather, replaces the objection by 
a confession of stupidity. Without the preface, we should have 
said that the author had been too theoretical and too sparing of 
illustration. With the preface, we can only confess that she is, 
in places, hard to understand, hard to realise, hard to remember. 
She is so obviously a teacher of much experience, who knows 
her business thoroughly, that when she is arguing in general 
terms, we are conscious that she probably has a concrete. 
example in her mind’s eye, which concrete example would bring’ 
immediate comprehension to the mind of a dull reader, who 
may not perhaps trouble to read thrice over a page which he 
has not grasped. However, Miss Bryant has chosen, and no. 
doubt with good reason. Much that she says is well worth 
troubling about, when she argues, for instance, that “the neces- 
sary modification of initiative should occur before it has reached 
the stage of pouring itself forth in action,” #.¢., it is not good to 
be for ever pulling a child up short when action has already 

un. 

“How to Make a Dress” strikes us as being a much more 
businesslike and effective treatise than “Practical Millinery.” 
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The superiority is perhaps partly due to the difference of the 
two subjects. The student may obtain much solid knowledge 
of the science of dressmaking from printed instructions, whereas 
the elusive art of hats and bonnets is less easily made captive. 
At any rate, “How to Make a Dress” is a recommendable 
book, practical, and charmingly unpretentious. 


“Three Visits to Iceland.” By Mrs. Disney Leith. London : 
Masters. 1897. 


The joy of travelling, to the traveller who travels rarely, does 
not lie so much in the fact that he sees abroad certain wonders 
that are unknown at home, as in the fact that when he is abroad 
he sees everything in a new light. Send a man away from his 
home circle, with its hampering claims, and a dog or a beef- 
steak will glow before his eyes with a splendid significance. A 
pug‘dog in Kensington Gardens is not the same thing as a 
pag-dog at Thorshaven, and it’s not the least use pretending 

is. It is this inexpugnable fact that at once accounts for the 
traveller's light heart and his reader’s tears. The author of 
“Three Visits to Iceland” tells us, for instance, that her land- 
lord at Thorshaven had a little dog, which seemed a great pet, 
and he gave it sugar. Again, at Reykjavak—or was it at 
Thingvellir ?—during a visit to a married lady, she saw “various 
children, one quite young.” And there is another point that is 
worthy of consideration. To the person who keeps a diary, the 
negative is as important as the positive. “Did not go out this 
morning” has every bit as much right to find a place on the 
page as “Went out this morning.” When the diary comes to 

printed, however, there is a difference—quite illogical, of 
course, and we can offer no sort of explanation. We can only 
confess that “Did not go out this morning ” interests us just a 
shade less than “ Went out this morning,” though it does excite 
us ‘more than that other sample of negative entry, “ Nothing 
worth writing to-day.” The most refined thing of the kind that 
we have ever seen was a diary kept by a schoolboy during ‘his 
holidays. The entry for Thursday was “ Dawdled,” for Friday, 
“Dawdled,” for Saturday, “Dawdled.” And then, like some 
happy snake, the word stretched its length over the whole of 


the next week, from Sunday to Sunday, sideways from corner . 


to corner of the blank page, “ D-a-w-d-l-e-d.” This diary, so 
far as-we know, has remained in manuscript. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 28.) 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter inte correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The SATURDAY Raview Zs published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is zssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 4 printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and TREASURE ISLAND. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
Doors open at 7.30. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 3s., 2s., 15., and 6d. 


Js THE WATER SUPPLY IN YOUR HOUSE PER- 
FECT? Consult MERRYWEATHER & SONS. Existing water services 
tested, and estimates given for improved supplies. Write for practical 
Pamphlet on Water Supply to Mansions, or call.—63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


F.LECTRIC LIGHTING AND WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. Before undertaking work consult MERRY- 
WEATHER & SONS and inquire for particulars of their special economic 
these services, fire protection.—63 Long Acre, 

ndon, 


THE WM. JAMES’ COLLECTION 


Old English Sevres, Dresden & Oriental Porcelain 


j ON EXHIBITION AND SALE AT 
HARDING'S ART GALLERY, 18 St. James's Square, 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmen, Lonpon.” Code : Untcops. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalo; 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings 

or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MESSRS. W. THACKER & CO. will be glad to hear 
from Authors having MSS. ready on the following subjects :—Sport, Travel 
and Adventure, and Books relating to India and the East. Correspondence invited. 
Established 1819. 
W. THACKER & CO., 2 CREED LANE K.C. 


THE WILDERNESS AND ITS TENANTS: 


A SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER EssAYs ILLUSTRATIVE 
oF LIFE IN WILD COUNTRIES. 


By JOHN MADDEN. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


‘It is impossible to open these volumes without finding an hour's interesting 
reading.”—Daily News. 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., LTD, 


GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC 


DICTIONARY OF THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and Knights. By Sir 
BERNARD Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Edited by his 
Son. 6oth Edition. 1898. Nearly 2000 pages, super royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt. Price 38s. 

London: HARRISON & Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 


TYPE WRITING WORK of every description done with 

and dispatch, Authors’ MSS., Technical and Legal Copying, Index- 
ing, Specifications Tracing, Translating, Addressing, &c. &c.—Misses BE. & j. 
PUTZ, 435 Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 


FLASTBOURNE.--Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 

the happy life and caretul training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details address ‘‘ H. M.” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.— School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 
South, overlooks Sea. Private Field for Games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 Guineas. —Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most expert Book finder extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, First 
Extitions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.—no matter what the subject. Please ‘state 
Wants. Patronised by the Nobility.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshep, 14 and 16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Len or Exchanged. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 

value from Sixty Guineas downwards, and Ten Clerical Exhibitions value £15, 
will be awarded by examination beginning 22 March. Boys examined at Oxford 
and Roseall.—Apply Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


UNION EI. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION a ae. Ltd., 14 Cockspur Street, 
mdon, S.W.; an 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
Managers: F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
nagers: 4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
: the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ii 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS, 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 Chan 


Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 

over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £27,000,000. 


FIELD LANE REFUGES, &c. 


‘The Distress is very great. APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT. 
Please help us. 
Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretary: PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
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THE ONLY LIFE OF THE GREAT CZAR BASED UPON 
DOCUMENTS HITHERTO INACCESSIBLE TO HISTORIANS. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI, Author of ‘Catherine II. of Russia.” 
In Two Vols. 6s. each. 
I. THE ROMANCE OF AN Empress. II. THE Story oF A THRONE. 
A New Edition in One Volume, with Portrait, price 6s. 
Library Edition in Two Volumes, with Portrait, price 285. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ It is a marvellous story, and it has been told with 
great spirit by the author, who is able to include in his narrative many anecdotes and 
much other material that is practically new.” 

ATHEN#UM.—“M. Waliszewski is a complete master of his subject ; he is 
familiar with all the Western and Eastern literature Which has been written 
upon it. 

_ SKETCH.—‘A brilliant book. A strange, a terrible story. The historian 
interprets the man in a way that has never been attempted before, and he has come 
nearer the truth.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ M. Waliszewski brings to his task the knowledge 
of every bit of literature, published and unpublished, which treats of Peter and 
ime. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp STREET, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
FTA DY. 


Tue Future or :— 

(i) THe Nemesis or Party. By A. B.C. 

Gi) PoruLar FEELING AND LipERAL OprorTuNITiIES. By Expertus. 
Cacoetues LireraruM: A FreNcH Exampte. By Ch. Bastide. 
Rose-LEAVES FROM PuiLostratus. By Percy Osborn. 

Tue GrowTH or A THinker’s Minp: A Stupy In Platonic CHRONOLOGY. 

By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

CycLes Cyciinc. By J. Pennell. 

IpgaL Lanp TeNuRE AND THE Best MakesuiFt. By W. E. Bear. 

Tue Pros_em or GerRarp DE NERVAL. By Arthur Symons. 

My Frienp Rosin. By Hon. G. Coleridge. 

Tue Norwecian-Swepisu Conruict. By H. L. Brakstad. 

State ApopTion or Streer Arabs. By Mrs. A. Samuels. 

Mopvern Frencu Drama.—V. By A. Filon. 

AnTI-SEMITISM AND THE Dreyrus By Lucien Wolf. 
THe STRUGGLE oF RELIGIONS AND Races 1N Russia. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
RussIA AND HER Patients, By Mme. Novikoff (O.K.). 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


(EpiTtep sy OSWALD CRAWFURD). Price SIXPENCE. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER 
CONTAINS 

RECOLLECTIONS OF HEINE, by Mapame C. JAUBERT. 
NOTES OF A PLAY-GOER, by C.; an 

SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 
by Litian Bett, Lois Lorrimer, B. Heron-MAXxwELt, ALAN Oscar, G. Ss. 

Street, E. Rentout Ester, and W- L. ALDEN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., LONDON. 
— THE — 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE JANUARY NumBer (Now Reapy) 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 
THE WAR OFFICE AND ITS SHAM ARMY. 
(x) By Colonel Brooxrietp, M.P. 
(2) By Major Rascu, M.P. 
) By Major-General FRANK Russett, M.P. 
4) By Lord ALwynE Compton, M.P. 
DO WE NEED AN ARMY FOR HOME DEFENCE? By Major-General 


Sir Epmunp Du Cang, K.C.B. 
A RECRUITING SERGEANT’S SUGGESTIONS. . By Arruur V. Patmer. 


A WALK THROUGH DESERTED LONDON. By the Right Hon. Sir 
ALGERNON West, K.C.B. 
PARISH LIFE IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE. By the 
. Dr. 
THE CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOL DAYS OF BYRON. By Rowcanp E. 


PROTHERO. 
AT A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. By Professor Foster. 


THE PRISONERS OF THE GODS. By W. B. Yeats. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: a Sketch. By THomas ARNOLD. 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA. By Princess 


TKIN. 
Is THE LIBERAL PARTY IN COLLAPSE? By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness 


Rocers. 
THE PARTITION OF CHINA. By Hott S. Havtertrt. 
Letters to the Editor from Professor GILBERT Murray and Mr. Hersert Pau. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Now Ready, price 2¢., by post 24d., No. 1 of 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


CONTENTS :—Notes; The Industrial War ; The Decline of Assassina- 
tion; Conformity and Intellectual Honesty; Theism and Morality, by 
W. M. Salter ; The Social Outlook in America, by Charles Zueblin ; Ona 

e in Newman's Writings, by Leslie Stephen ; Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son’s Hamlet; About Books, New and Old, te R. Chapman; The 
Ethical Movement in Germany, by Dr. Arthur Pfungst ; The Moral In- 
struction of Children in Classes ; Chronicle of Ethical Societies, &c. 

“THE ETHICAL WORLD” PUBLISHING CO., LimiTep. 

17 Court, Fleet Street, London, E,C. 


MESSRS. BELL'S 
STANDARD WORES. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., 


F.R.S., Clerk of the Works and Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed from 
the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by 
the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and President of the College. 
With LORD BRAYBROOKE'’S Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY 
B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 9 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, ros. 6d. each. Vols. 1. to VIL. ready. Vol. 1X. in the press 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 


Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vegetables desirable for the Garden, and 
explaining the Terms and Operations employed in their Cultivation. New 
Edition (1893-4), Revised by C. H. WRIGHT, F.R.M.S., and D. DEWAR, 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Glasgow. Demy 8vo. gs. nets eign yu, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND. Library Edition. With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 
8 vols. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Also a Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols. 5s. each. 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY in the MIDDLE 


AGES. By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, A.B. (Trin. Coll. Conn.), A.M. 
(Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin). Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By. 


Sir GIFFEN, K.C.B., LL.D., F.S.S._ Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
75. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


By W. S. TEUFFEL, Professor at the University of Titbingen. Revised with 
considerable Additions, by Prof. L. SCHWABE. Translated by G. C. W. 
WARR, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature, King’s College, London. 
Vol. I. The Republican Period. Vol. II. The Imperial Period.§ 2 vols. 
medium 8vo. 15s. each. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se 


aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit 
ne PERCIVAL POSTGATE. Tom. I. quo continentur Ennius, 
ucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius. Large 
post 4to. 21s. net. Or in Two Parts, paper wrappers, os. net each. 
*,* The above is the first volume of the New Edition of the ‘‘ Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum,” which has been in preparation for several years. The whole will be 
completed in four parts, making two volumes. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL DIC- 


TIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, 
Monograms, and Marks. By MICHAEL BRYAN. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged by R. E. GRAVES, of the British Museum, and 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. buckram, 3/. 3s. 


SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT: a Dictionary 


of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising English, American, Colonial, 
Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes 
and _ Illustrative Quotations. Compiled and Edited by Professor ALBERT 
BARRERE, R.M.A. Woolwich, and CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., Hon. 
F.R.S.L., Author of “*The English Gypsies and their Language,” &c., ‘“‘ Hans 
Breitmann,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


BOOK SALES OF THE YEAR 1897. Con- 


taining a Detailed Description of all the most important books sold at Auction, 
with the Names of the Purchasers and the Prices realised. With Complete 
Indexes of Names and Subjects, and General Introduction and Notes. B 
TEMPLE SCOTT.. Pott 4to. printed on antique laid paper at the Chiswick 
Press. Edition limited. 15s. net. 

*,* A few Copies of Vols. for 1895 and 1896 left, at 15s. net each. 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. E. A.GASC. A New Edition, reset in 
New Type, and considerably Enlarged. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. 


THE ONLY AUTHORISED AND COMPLETE “ WEBSTER.” 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 


ARY. 2118 pages. 3500 Illustrations. Medium 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their Pronunciation, Alternative 
Spelling, Etymology, and Various Meanings, illustrated by Quotations and numerous 
oodcuts, there are several valuable Appendices, comprising :— Noted Names 
of Fiction; a Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionary of Foreign 
uotations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
ames, &c. 
** A thoroughly practical and useful Dicti 
‘* magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary." —Daily Telegraph. 
“We recommend the new ‘ Webster’ to every man of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student—to everybody, in fact, who is likely 
to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.” . 
St. James’ s Gazette. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. . 


‘a 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


Almanac, Winton’s. 
panel Handbook for 1898, The. Clarke & Co. 2s. 

Belgravia Magazine 
Blackwood’ s Magazine (January 
Century Illustrated Magazine ). 
Chile, Estadistica Comercial, de la "Republica de. 
Contemporary Review (January). 
Cornhil 
Cosmas, Christian rreK of (J. W. McGrindle), Hakluyt Society. 
Democracy, Industri Webb) (Vols. 1 and 2). Longmans. 25s. 
Egypt, Baedeker’s. Dilan &Co. 155 
Employers’ Liability (Arthur Robinson). Stevens & Sons. 
English History for Children (Mrs. F. Boas.) Nisbet & Co. 2s. 6d. 
“English Illustrated anuary). 
Faithful Churchman, The (A. Charteris). A. & C. Black. 1s. 6d. 
Fortnightly Review (January). 

s Magazine (January). 

Holy Scripture, The Lessons of (Rev. J: H. eve fel. VIII.) Bemrose & Sons 
Iliad, Scenes from the (William Dillon). McBride & 

esus, The New Testament of. Williams & Norgate. 

nowledge (Vol. XX., x897) (Richard A. Proctor). Knowledge Office. 
Latest Fruit is the Ripest, T he (F. J. Gant), Digby, Long. 1s. 6d. 
Longman’s Magazine (January). 
“Macmillan’s Magazine (January). 
Mannissa (Rose-Soley). Digby, Long. 6s. 
“Music, 11 Pieces. Ashdown. 

Music, 16 Pieces. Weekes & Co. 

Navy Records Society, Publications of the (A. Spout). Navy Records Society. 
National Kiography, Dictionary of (Sidney Lee). Smith, Elder. 

New Century Review, The (January). 

Our Lord's Teaching (Rev. James A. &C. Black. 1s. 6d. 
“Owen Tanat (Robert Rees) Digby, Lo 

Philippa’s Adventures (L ae Digby, Lon 1s. 

Proserpine, Footsteps of (H. N. Howard). Elliot Stock, 

Revue Bleue (December). 

Scientifique (December! 

oyal United Service Institution, Journal of the (December). 
ubric, ‘he Ornaments of the Micklethwaite). Longmans. 

Nicholas Magazine (January 

Slight Romance, A (Edith a. (and Edition). Damrell & Upham. 
Speaking Voice, The (Mrs. E. Behuke). Curwen & Son. 

Story of Marlborough, The (Caran D’Ache). Grevel & Co. 

Temple Bar Magazine (January). 

‘Through one Man's Sin (Hamilton Orton). Digby. cane 3s 6d. 

“What is Life (Frederick Hovenden). Chapman & Hall. 

Woman at Home, The (January). 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE), 
FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly-erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the 
requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of 
the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift, 
Electric light in all rooms. Bath-rooms on every floor. Spacious Dinin 
"Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fi 
‘Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials Post free on application. 

Telegraphic address ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract vans A LEcTuRE on “ Foops AND THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW 
Witson, F.R.S &c.—“‘ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, and 
second, of getting Paull food-value for money expended—can be said to weigh with 
us in choosing our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the most nutritious) 
should be made to replace tea and coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea 
and coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of the matter in a nutshell, and 
he who runs may read the obvious moral of the storv.” 


sAYOr HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two from 12s. Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, &c., from 30s. 
Attendance, Baths, and Light always includ ed. 


RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra plays during 
Dinner and Supper. 


Managers { NARD. Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND RoMmsE, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


TIVOLI! RESTAURANT, STRAND. 


PALM ROOM—8s. Luncheon from 12 o’clock till 3 o’clock. 
Dinners 4 la Carte or Fixed Price. 


BUFFET. GRILL ROOM. AMERICAN BAR. 


3s. 6d. Tivoli Supper after Theatres, served in Palm Room. 
Telephone 2760 Gerard Orchestre. 


‘*LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS Post-FREE. 


ff G B 93 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


LIPT 


TEAS. 


DIRECT 


FROM THE 


GARDENS. 


NOTE THE PRICES. 


FINEST 
THE WORLD | 
CAN PRODUCE. 


1/7 ». 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


RICH, PURE, and 


FRAGRANT. 
Per 1/= and 1/4 Ib. 
Millions of le are daily drinking and 


enjoying these delicious Teas, fresh from the 
sweet-scented Island of Ceylon. Lipton is 

owner of some of the most famous estates 
‘in Ceylon, which cover thousands of acres of 
" the best tea-grewing land. 


av 


FROM THE 


GROWER: 


TEA MERCHANT 
BY SPECIAL. 
APPOINTMENT 
TO 
HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN. 


The Largest Sale in the World. 
£50,513 1is. 5d. 


represents a on over 1300 Tons of Tea, 
and is the amount of 


THE WORLD'S 
RECORD DUTY CHEQUE 


for TEA, paid to H. M.’s Customs, London. 
By LIPTON, 
for his WEEK'S CLEARANCE, 


Ceylon Offices and 


CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 


shipping Visitors to this heautiful Island are cordially invited to call and see 
ens om ose desirous ng up coun’ also 
PRINCE STREET, & MADDEMA MILLS, vise Lipton's Tex, Cole, and Cooon = 
e hills, wi some of the finest 
a'titude of about 7000 feet above sea be oe ea 


This speaks for itself, and represents consider- 
ably more than half the entire quantity of Tea 
used per week in the pre of Great Britain. 


Indian Offices, d Shipping 
‘Warehouses: 


HARE STREET, CALCUTTA 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


_ TEA, COFFEE, & COCOA T 
LIPTON, A, COA PLANTER, CEYLON. 
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THE OCEANA MINERALS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


| Directors : 
A. A. BAUMANN, Esq., Chairman. H: PASTEUR, Esq. F. R. BULLOCK, Esq. 


Office : 
13 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


REPORT 


To be presented at the Third Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, to 
be held at Winchester House, in the City of London, on Wednesday, 
29 December, 1897, at Twelve o’clock noon. 


HE Directors beg to submit to the Shareholders the accompanying Balance Sheet, and Profit and Loss 
Account from 30 September, 1896, to 30 September, 1897. 


It has been practically impossible during the past year to prove, either by prospecting or mining work, 
the intrinsic value of the extensive mineral rights possessed by the Company. Those mineral rights extend 
over 225 farms situated in the Waterberg, Zoutpansberg, Rustenberg, and Lydenberg districts. The portion 
of the Lydenberg district in which this Company's farms are situated has already been inspected and reported 
upon as undoubtedly a mineralised area, the strata of which are identical with those known to be rich a few 
miles to the North. All that is wanted for the further thorough investigation of these and other properties 
of the Company is cheap locomotion ; but that is precisely the condition which has been absent during the 
past two years in the Transvaal. The ravages of rinderpest among the cattle, and the damage to crops by 
locusts and droughts have made provisions dear, and transport only possible at prohibitive prices. As a 
ratural consequence native labour has hitherto been expensive and difficult to obtain. In these circum- 
stances it would have been folly to spend the funds of the Company in prospecting expeditions which could 
only have been carried on at a wholly disproportionate cost. The Directors, however, retain an undiminished 
confidence in the future of the Company, for they believe in the possibilities of its vast mineral rights. It 
should be remembered that the discovery of one payable reef on any of:the 225 farms of the Company 
would recoup the expenditure of the last two years many times over, while the bulk of the mineral assets 
still exists as at the Company’s formation, and more than two-thirds of the working Capital are still intact. 
The Pretoria-Pietersburg Railway, which will open up the district in which the Northern properties of this 
‘Company are situated, is being rapidly constructed, and further schemes of railway development are being 
considered by the Transvaal Government. The moment that transport becomes possible; active prospecting 
will be resumed. 


“FAIR MAID OF PERTH.”—In March last the Consulting Engineer of the Company presented the Board 
‘with a report upon the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” from which the following is an extract :— 


“ The Company has spent a considerable amount of money for the equipment of the main shaft. 
The plant I reckon is powerful enough to sink that shaft to at least 400 feet. The assays in the bottom 
of the shaft are better than near the surface, and the reef seems also more defined than at any other place 
of the mine. This is merely an inducement for continuing work. Quartz veins sometimes only make in 
depth, and this may be the case with the ‘Fair Maid’ reef. I, therefore, recommend to sink ing main 
shaft deeper and at least so far as you can go with the present equipment.” 


The Directors, in the face of this report, did not feel justified in abandoning work upon the mine, and 
.accordingly work was continued. The sinking and driving from the main shaft totals up 572 fect—that is, 
299 feet for the shaft, 245 feet for the level at 115 feet, and 28 feet for:the drives at 60 feet. level. 


The result of the working disappointed the expectations both of the Board and their expert ; and your 


Directors, therefore, decided, in view of the cost entailed, to discontinue for the present any further work on 


the mine, and to carefully house the machinery and to leave a caretaker in eens, It is evident that with 
the increase of railway facilities this property will some day be of value. 


The Directors have made a new working agreement with the Oceana Consolidated aeatatet which will 
considerably reduce the cost of administration. 


The Directors regret that Sir THos. FOWLER, Bart., resigned his seat at the Board i in January last, owing 
to his not having the time at his disposal to follow the affairs of the Company. 


Mr. F. R. BULLOCK retires by rotation, and being eligible offers himself for re-election. 
The Auditors, Messrs. WELTON, JONES & Co., offer themselves for re-election. | 


~ By order of the Board, 
13 Austin Friars, E.C., 18 Dec., 1897. ; H. PINCOTT HILL, Secretary. 
[See following page. 29 
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Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 30 September, 1897. 


Authorised 500,000 
Shares of £1 each 500,000 0 O 
Issued— 
400,000 Shares 
400,000 0 


100,000 Shares ss. called 25,000 O oO 
425,000 
» Calls paid in Advance— 


Shares, Ios. per 


Share... 250 0 O 
52,333 9 
» Creditors... 1,305 17 6 
Secured Creditor—_ 
Loan secured on Prussian Consols 2,000 0 O 


£480,638 17 6 


By Mining Rights and Claims as per last 
» Preliminary Expenses : 
»» Investments, consisting of English and 
Indian Railway Stocks, Transvaal Loan, 
Prussian Consols, and sundry Debentures 
and Shares, at cost 
» Loans against security 
bits 
» Machinery, Drills, Implements, Stores, 
Buildings, &c.— 
As per last Balance Sheet ...4£3,799 17 I0 
Acquired since... oo 


5,108 18 11 
Less written off to “ Pro- 
specting ” 2,734 2 5 
» Debtors wie 


»» Profit and Loss— 
Balance, as per last Balance 
Sheet... 13,501 Io I 
Add—Loss during Year 
ending 30 September, 
1897, as per Profit and 
Loss Account annexed... 13,986 2 2 


THE OCEANA MINERAL COMPANY, LIMITED.—( Continued.) 


401,677 19 
584 15 


32,043 13 
12,771 5 
2,659 12 


2,374 16 6 
1,039 2 IL 


27,487 12 3 


£480,638 17 6 


pr, PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ending 30 September, 1897. = cx. 


To Establishment Expenses— Se @ 4 64 
In London— 
Salaries, Rent and 
Management Expenses 500 0 O 


Transfer Fees handed to 
Oceana Consolidated 


Co., under agreeement 51 6 6 
Stationery and Printing 22 19 I! 
Bankers’ Charges eee 22 15 6 
General and Office 
Expenses... 95 9 2 
Telegrams and Postages 48 3.0 
Law Charges ... oss 88 14 8 
Directors’ fees ... 806 5 o 
In Johannesburg— 1,635 13 9 
Salaries, Rent and 
Management ... ie 1,958 0 o 
Bankers’ Charges ‘on 20 12 o 
Office Expenses, 
Telegrams, &c. ~ 71 8 3 
Auditors’ Fees .. aio 39 7 6 
» Prospecting— ——-__ 2,089 7 9 


At Smitsdorp (Fair Maid 

of Perth, including 

depreciation, _ licences, 

At Smitsdorp (Waterfall) 272 12 
On Joint Claims (Klerks- 

dorp), licences and 

drilling ... 113 14 8 
At Rietkuil, licences, &e. 268 6 6 
At Murchison, Crown, 

licences &c. 336 9 5 


om 


Rents 13,166 o 2 
received ... £450 0 O 
Less Sundries 600 


456 0 o 
£112,710 o 2 
52 10 


£16,487 11 8 


» Auditors’ Fee ese 


By Profits on Realisations of Investments 
» Interest on Investments and Loans... 
» Transfer Fees ... ate 


» Balance (carried to Balance Sheet)... 


& 
713 4 6 


1,736 18 6 


51 6 6 


13,986 2 2 


£16,487 11 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the [Books of the Company ‘in London, and {with |the Returns in the 


Transvaal, and find it to be in accordance therewith, 


London, 11 December, 1897, 
30 


WELTON, Laying & CO. 
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GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, LIMITED.—(See following page.) 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
from 1 May to 31 July, 1897. 


Dr. NotE.—10-stamp Mill commenced crushing 13 May, 1897. Cr. 
To Mining Expenditure, 3 months— 4 ad s. d, | By Bullion produced— Lue 
Mine Development Redemption as per Gold Bullion = 1400°032 ozs. Fine Gold, 
Balance Sheet, 3976 tons at 2s. 8d. ... 530 2 8 realised as per Account Sales ... «- 582014 2 
Mining 3976 tons 9522 16 6 Lead Bullion = 708‘91 ozs. Fine Gold, 
‘Tramming 3976 tons oe 297038 estimated to produce... 2,835 10 
Milling 3476 tons 8,656 4 2 
Cyaniding 2035 tons oes 62913 3 
Salary of General Manager « 
4450 11 8 
» Head Office Expenditure, 3 months— 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising, and 
Sundries... on 39 11 8 
Insurance... tee 27 4 6 
London and Paris Agents’ ‘Expenses « 5 8 © 
Directors’ Fees 250 0 0 
———-_ 820 15 3 
, Balance, aad Profit to 31 ‘July, 1897, carried to Balance 
Sheet ... on 3384 7 3 
£8,656 4 2 £8,656 4 2 


BATLANCH SHFHEHT, 
Dr. 31 July, 1897. Cr. 


To Capital— By Property, Mineral Rights of farm ‘‘ Groot- 
Nominal fontein”’ (1327 Lydenburg), 3034 morgen 
175,000 Shares of £1 each ... oe -.. 175,000 0 O in extent, and freehold of 2840 morgen of 
Deduct same as per Balance Sheet, 31 July, 1896 140,434 3 0 
7,648 Reserve Shares unissued ... ... 7,648 0 © 1», Mine Development, including Mine Equip- 
ment— 
167, 1352 Shares 167,352 0 0 Mine Expenditure to 31 July, 1896 ... 6,820 11 4 


Mine Expenditure to 30 April, 1897... 4,333 ©° I 


To Premium on Reserve Shares issued 24 Proportion of Mine General Charges and 


July, 1897 11,028 o O 
2973 43 Head Office Charges transferred ... 2,195 I 
»» Reserve Shares over-applied for— 100,115 tons Developed at 2s, 8¢. per ton 13,348 13 4 
770 Shares at 50s... 1,925 0 Deduct 
_w Profit and Loss— 3,976 tons Mined to date, transferred to 
Profit to 31 _— —_ as per debit of Profit and Loss Account 530 2 8 
account 3,384 17 3 
96,139 tons, 2s. 8d. perton ... ibs 12,818 10 8 


(see Manager's Report), 
,, Buildings, Machinery and Permanent Works— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31 July, 1896 ... 3,210 10 6 
Proportion of Mine General Charges and 
Head Office Charges transferred «+ 4334 18 oO 


95,764 9 10 
», Assay Plant... 170 I I 
», Transport Plant and Live Stock 180 0 
», Office Furniture 188 17 
2,483 14 6 
», Debtors ... 220 4 5 
», Bullion on Hand ‘and i in translt— 
Nationale Bank Rest... =2,138 14 IE 
4974 411 
Less Draft on Nationale Bank Pilgrim’s Rest 1,500 0 
3.474 411 
», Cash (at Bankers on Current Account and in hands of 
£186,563 1 6 £186,563 « 6 
HOWARD PIM, A.C.A, J. P. FITZPATRICK, . 
Directors. 
Secretary. H. W. GLENNY, 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books, Accounts, and Vouchers relating thereto, and certify that it is a full and fair Balance 
Sheet, containing the particulars required by the Company's Articles of Associatien, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the 
whole of the affairs. D. FRASER, 

Auditors. 
Johannesburg, 22 October, 1897. T. J, BALL, F.S.A.A., Eng. 
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GLYNN’S LYDENBURG, 


LIMITTHD. 


Company Registered under the Companies Limited Liability Law No. 5, of 1874 of the Somta African Republic. 


CAPITAL - - - 


£1'75,000. 


Second Annual Report to 31 July, 1897. 


DIRECTORS, 


LIONEL PHILLIPS (Chairman) 
ABE BAILEY 
D. H. BENJAMIN 


Alternate, G. ROULIOT. 
Alternate, J. G. CURREY. 
Alternate, J. P. FAURE. 
F. WATKINS 
Secretary : HOWARD PIM, A.C.A. 
HEAD Orrice : PRIMROSE BUILDINGS, JOHANNESBURG, 


H. W. GLENNY 
H. T. GLYNN 
J. P. FITZPATRICK 


Alternate, C. D. DE GHEEST. 
Alternate, EVELYN SMITH. 
Alternate, G. LEMERCIER. 


Alternate, J. JOLLY. 


Solicitors: VAN HULSTEYN & FELTHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE : 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C, 


DIRECTORS’ 


Zo the Shareholders of 
GLYNN’S LYDENBURG LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit to you their 
Report for the year ended 31 July, 1897, together with the 
Balance Sheet and Accounts to this date duly audited. 


SHARE CAPITAL. — On the 25 of June, 1897, your 
Directors, acting under Clause 6 of the Company’s Articles of 
Association, asked for Subscriptions for 10,000 of your 15,000 
Reserve Shares at 50s., offering them to Shareholders in propor- 
tion to their holdings as on the 24 July, 1897. The result of this 
has been that 7352 Shares have been taken up by the Share- 
holders, so that 7648 of the 15,000 Reserve Shares shown in 
your Balance Sheet 31 July, 1896, still remain unissued. 


OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY.—The operations 
of the Company to the 31 July are fully set forth in the Reports 
of the General Manager, Mr. Hoefer, and the Mine Manager, 
Mr. A. L. Neale, which are attached. Since the date of these 
Reports the plant has continued working satisfactorily. 


As will be seen from the General Manager’s Report, the 
erection of the additional 10 Stamps and the Slimes Plant is 
now well in hand, and every effort is being made to complete 
them. The importance of the latter may be measured by the 
fact that the Slimes produced by the Mill assay for August 14°61 
dwts., and for September 16°91 dwts. The delay which has 
occurred is entirely due to the transport difficulties arising from 
rinderpest, and to the scarcity of native labour. 


REPORT. 


ACCOUNTS.—The Balance Sheet may be summarised as 
follows :— 
ASSETS. £ 
Mineral Rights and Freehold, Farm “ Groot- 
fontein,” (No. 1327, Lydenburg) ... - 140,434 3 0 
Mine Development, 96,139 tons at 25.8d. ... 12,818 10 8 
Buildings, Machinery and Permanent Works 25,764 9 10 


Sundry Assets ... ee 3,242 17 O 

£186,563 1 & 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. Liat 

Capital issued . os Bs 167,352 0 O 

Premium on Reserve Shares... 11,028 o @ 

Creditors 4,798 4 3 

Profit to 31 July, 1897... eee 3384 12 3 
£186, I 


DIRECTORS.—In terms of the Articles of Association of 
the Company, Messrs. Lionel Phillips, H. W. Glenny, D. H. 
Benjamin, Abe Bailey, J. P. Fitzpatrick, F. Watkins, and H. T. 
Glynn retire, but are eligible, and offer themselves for re- 
election. 


AUDITORS. —Messrs. D. Fraser and T. J. Ball also retire, 
but offer themselves for re-election, and you are requested to fix 
their remuneration for the past Audit. 


J. P. FITZPATRICK, 


H. W. GLENNY, Directors. 


GENERAL CHARGES 


From 8 October, 1895 (the date of the Incorporation of the Company) to 30 April, 1897. 


Dr. r. 
To Mine General Charges ee -— 589 10 5§ | By Total, divided proportionately between 
»» Mine Salaries .., . wes 1,570 0 O the following Accounts (see Balance 
» Head Office— Sheet) 
Amount as per Balance Sheet +, Mine Development _... coe 9,895 
31 July, 1896... 1,829 10 © Buildings, and Permanent 
Salaries 360 0 Works... 394 18 OO 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising ———_ 6,529 19 15 
and Sundries... ose 8 
Insurance ... os 8113 8 
Legal Expenses... ose 2413 6 
London and Paris Agents’ Expenses 516 18 3 
Directors’ Fees... 750 00 
——— 4.370 9 6 
£6,529 19 11 £6,529 19 18 
[Continued on page 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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